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PERIOD II. 


Carter XXIX. 


“Lieb Liebchen, leg’s Hiindchen auf's Herze mein. 
Ach, horst du wie’s pochet in’s Kiimmerlein! 
Da hauset ein Zimmermann schlimm und arg, 
Der zimmert mir einen Todtensarg. 
Er himmert und klopfet bei Tag und bei Nacht; 
Er hat mich schon lingst um den Schlaf gebracht. 
Ach, sputet euch, Meister Zimmermann! 
Damit ich balde schlafen kann.” 


N other climes, a sunset of suave sublimity usually means that 

it will be followed by a sunrise as nobly fair. But in our free 

isle this is not the case. Even the weather will submit to no 

tyranny, but follows its own wild and freakish will. You may 

close your eyes upon a distant steady heaven of molten copper 

and speckless blue; and open them upon a soaked-blanket sky, 
half an inch above your head. 

During the many wakeful patches that vary the sameness of 
her night, Belinda has full time to repent of her evening’s 
doings; but not once does it occur to her that the weather may 
possibly intervene to prohibit the excursion. Among all her 
half-sincere plans for evading the expedition, the alternative of a 
wet day has not once suggested itself; and when the morn comes, 
i dim and sad, the poignancy of her disappointment at sight of the 


dripping bushes and filled flower-cups shows her how much of 
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veracity there was in her projects of abstinence. Now she will 
have to endure the pang of renunciation, without having enjoyed 
the merit of self-conquest. And yet it isa lovely rain, not harshly 
driving, nor rudely strewing the earth with a ravin of torn-off 
petals; but gently stealing down from the cloud-roof overhead, 
softly thrusting itself between the blossom-lips, feeding the juicy 
leaves, healthful, wealthful, beneficent, yet execrated by two 
young eyes that are morosely watching it. It is execrated by two 
old ones also. The Professor tentatively throws out an idea as to 
the advisability of telegraphing to the Archeological Society his 
inability to preside over its deliberations. 

“But you are not sugar or salt!” cries Belinda impatiently, as 
she stands, a comforter thrown over her arm, and a mackintosh 
extended to receive her husband’s meagre person ; “ you will be in 
cabs and trains all day.” 

“It is not always easy to secure a cab at a moment’s notice on 
a wet day!” replies he, demurring; “as I have often explained to 
you, it is upon trifles that the laws of health depend; there may 
be delay enough to allow of my getting my feet-thoroughly wet ; 
a circumstance amply sufficient, to throw a chill upon a liver 
already predisposed.” 

“But will not you be putting the Society to great inconve- 
nience? will not its members be very much disappointed ?” asks 
she, reddening consciously as she speaks. 

What is she saying? What does she care whether they are 
disappointed or not? To what depths of disingenuousness has 
she—truthful as she has been hitherto counted her life long— 
already descended? But it may clear—it may clear ! 

“T might obviate the difficulty by taking an extra pair of socks 
in my pocket to change at the Club,” he says thoughtfully! and 
then her spirits rise, for he extends his arms, not to take a parting 
embrace, but to insert them in the waterproof-sleeves which she, 
with wifely alacrity, holds ready to receive them. 

He is gone. That one main obstacle to her pleasure is at all 
events removed. If only it would clear! She is no longer half- 
sincere with herself. No longer does she feign a desire to extri- 
cate herself from the entanglement into which she has plunged, 
nor a gratitude to Mother Nature for having come to her aid. 
Without asking why she wishes it, she has concentrated all her 
being upon the one mastering desire to see that cloud-curtain raise 
its trailing corners, transpierced and put to flight by such a sun 
as yesterday’s. 

“Tt does not look in the least like lifting!” she says, in a tone 
which she in vain tries to make sound careless, to Sarah, as they 
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enter the drawing-room after breakfast. “Do you think that 
there is any chance of its lifting ?” 

“ Not the slightest !” replies Sarah placidly. 

With that adaptability to circumstances which makes life to 
her one long feast, Miss Churchill has arranged herself for a wet 
day. A small fire—not unwelcome in the rain-chilled atmosphere 
—brightens the hearth ; and to it she has—for to her nothing is 
sacred—pulled up the Professor’s chair: that one of Mudie’s 
novels which, by its large type, wide margins, and plenitude of 
titled names, seems to promise the least strain upon the intellect, 
in her hand. 

“Who would have thought it, yesterday ?” says Mrs. Forth, ina 
tone of mournful irritation, totally unable to follow her philosophic 
sister’s example, and fidgeting uneasily about the room. 

“Who indeed ?” rejoins Sarah equably. 

There is something in the indifferent content of her voice that 
jars upon Belinda’s mood. The dogs have taken their cue from 
Miss Churchill—Punch has got inside the fender as if it were 
winter ; the cat lies lazily stretched just outside the parrot’s cage ; 
and Polly, exasperated by her air of calm security, is walking 
stealthily, head downwards, along the side of his cage, and when 
he has got, as he thinks, within reach of her, is stretching out 
first a vicious-hooked nose, and then a long crooked grey hand, to 
make a grab at her whiskers. 

Sarah laughs. 

“You were so anxious for it yesterday,” says Belinda, with an 
irrationally aggrieved accent. 

“Was I?” answers Sarah, yawning. “I am not the least 
anxious for it now; I am thoroughly jcomfortable, thank ,God ! 
Why do not you come near the fire? I have a hundred ques- 
tions to ask you; we have the house all to ourselves—excuse ” 
(parenthetically) “my reckoning that among our advantages— 
and I have scores of good things to tell you about Cannes and 
Granny ; you used to be fond of Grannyana !” 

“IT am not cold,” replies Belinda, avoiding compliance by 
seating herself where she can at once command the window, and 
evade her sister’s eyes. “Tell me them here.” 

“Well, you must know,” begins Sarah, prudently ignoring this 
ruse, and launching into her narrative, “ that some Poles had the 
apartment above ours at the hotel, their salon was over Granny’s 
bedroom, and every night, at about ten o’clock, they began to 
dance sarabands, and cancans, and Highland schottisches, and 
the Lord knows what in it! You know how fond Granny is of 
et her old head danced over when she is courting her beauty 
sleep.” 
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She pauses to see whether her hearer is listening ; it is obvious 
that she is not, as for a moment or two she makes no comment, and 
then, becoming aware of the silence, breaks into a factitious laugh. 
“Ha! ha!” 

“ What are you laughing at?” asks Sarah sharply. “TI had not 
come to the point yet.” 

The other stops, embarrassed. 

“ It—it was very good, even so far as you had gone,” she answers 
in confusion. 

“The end was better still,” replies Miss Churchill shortly, 
taking up her book again ; “ but you shall never hear it!” 

“How ill-natured!” cries Mrs. Forth, advancing eagerly 
towards the hearth, roused into alarm at her own self-betrayal ; 
“and I—I was so much interested init. I should like you to begin 
it all over again.” 

But Sarah is inexorable. Presently Belinda desists from her 
importunities, and not daring to return to the window, also takes 
up a book, occasionally from behind its shelter throwing a des- 
perate eye on the weather. 

It isa hopeless wet day. Once or twice, indeed, there has been 
a tantalising thinning of, and movement among, the vapours; but 
it has ended only in a more resolute, inflexible fastening upon the 
earth. Eleven—that hour of clearing—has come and gone, and 
brought no clearing with it. After all, she might as well have 
done her plain duty, and sent him away. In that case she would 
at least have had the throbs of an approving conscience to keep 
her up. And what, pray, has she now? 

The forenoon is gone; luncheon is over; they are again in the 
drawing-room. The novel has long ago dropped from Sarah’s 
fingers, and she has slidden into a warm, infantile slumber. The 
door-bell, loudly jangling, wakes her with a jump. 

“It is those hateful boys!” she cries petulantly, starting up. 
‘Am I never to have any peace from them? and I was in such a 
beautiful sleep !” 

One glance at her sister’s face—that sister who has obviously 
not shared her slumbers ; whose watch has been at length rewarded, 
though by no brightening of the material sky—tells her who is 
among “those hateful boys.” Perhaps this fact adds a new tinge 
of ill-humour to her tone, as she advances, childishly rubbing her 
drowsy eyes with her knuckles, to meet her admirers. 

“You woke me!” she says, pouting. ‘I was in such a beauti- 
ful sleep!” 

This speech is not calculated to reassure three timid young 
gentlemen, who have already been questioning the wisdom of their 
own procedure, and doubtfully discussing among themselves the 
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probabilities as to the mood, whether of summer warmth or 
December ice, that they will find their hostess in. Upon Sarah, 
at least, they had counted to stand by them. But aid from an 
unexpected quarter comes to them. 

“Never mind her!” says Belinda, with a young and radiant 
smile of welcome and reassurance. ‘ What business has she to be 
asleep? A wet day? Yes, it is a wet day; but what delicious 
warm rain! how much good it will do to the country ! the farmers 
are crying out for rain !” 

This is the way in which she now regards the lately-execrated 
downpour. Is he not here? and whether in sunny boat on flashing 
river, gathering fritillaries in the water-meadows, or in little rain- 
darkened Early-English drawing-room, is not it now all one to 
her ? 

“Vivre ensemble d’abord, 
C’est le bien nécessaire et réel ; 
Aprés, on peut choisir, au hasard, 
Ou la terre ou le ciel!” 


“T hope you will forgive our calling so early,” says Belluirs, a 
little relieved, but still not very comfortable in his spirits ; “ we— 
we wanted to know what you thought about the river.” 

“ About the river !” cries Sarah, still cross and sleepy, casting a 
sarcastic glance, first at the weather, and then at the young man; 
“are we frogs, or young ducks?” 

He looks so silly, that Miss Churchill laughs, her good-humour 
at once restored. 

“Now that you are here you may as well stay,” she says, in a 
thoroughly wide-awake voice; “may not they, Belinda? If we 
depend upon the charms of conversation, I shall be asleep again in 
ten minutes; why should not we play games ?” 

“Why not?” responds Belinda readily. 

Her cheeks are pink, and her eyesdancing. There is no pastime, 
however wildly, childishly hilarious, for which she is not in tune. 

“Shouting Proverbs!” suggests Sarah joyously. “ Not know 
Shouting Proverbs?” (with a reproving look at Staveley, who has 
murmured this objection). ‘“ Why, everybody shouts, and one 
guesses!” (in lucid explanation). “It makes a tremendous noise ; 
I donot know that it has any other merit.” 

“The neighbours would indict us for a nuisance,” says Belinda 
gaily, shaking her head. “ Russian Scandal?” 

“Tt does not make noise enough,” says Sarah; “it is nothing 
but whispering ; we will have no whispering” (rather curtly, and 
with an almost imperceptible glance towards Rivers, in application 
of the warning). 
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“Hare and Hounds is not a bad game in a house,” says Mr. De 
Lisle, in a small, shy voice. ‘ We played Hare and Houndsat a 
house I was staying at the other day; we ran all through every 
room, from attic to cellar ; it was great fun!” 

“Your friend evidently did not keep a mother-in-law out of 
repair upstairs,” replies Sarah, dismissing at once, though with 
leniency, this not very bright suggestion ; “we do. What does the 
company say to Post, eh?” 

The company, who are one and all in the mood for riotous 
jollity in any form, hail the proposal with one-voiced effusion ; 
and it is on the point of being carried into execution, when Miss 
Churchill suggests an improvement upon it. 

‘Why not dance? dancing is better than any games! Surely 
some one can play, or even whistle a tune, or set the musical-box 
tinkling out its one waltz. Room? plenty of room! too much 
room! Wheel all the furniture out into the passage !” 

No sooner said than done. Away trundles the Early-English 
suite of rush-bottomed chairs! away the Professor’s sacred 
fauteuil! away Belinda’s work-table! everything but the piano 
and music-stool, to which little De Lisle, having weakly admitted 
that he can play a little dance-music, is at once ruthlessly nailed. 

The rain patters, snow-soft outside. The valse strikes up. 
There isa moment’s hesitation. Bellairs and Staveley, generously 
unwilling to steal a march upon each other, hang back ; but Sarah 
settles the point by frisking up to the one nearest to her—it is 
all one to her with which she dances; it happens to be Bellairs, 
and swoops away with him smooth’ and 'sure as a swallow darting 
down upon a moth. Without a word exchanged between them, 
Belinda finds herself in Rivers’s arms. The rain plash-plashes 
upon the open window’s sill. How long is it since she has danced ! 
How madly exhilarating are motion and measure! Isit in heaven 
or upon earth that that lame valse is being strummed? After a 
turn or two he feels her light and buoyant body grow heavy in his 
embrace. 

“Stop!” she says dizzily ; “the room goes round.” 

He obeys at once; and fearing lest she may fall, keeps for one 
moment his arm around her. 

“Tt is so long since I danced,” she says, lifting one white hand 
to her giddy eyes ; “so long! so long! not since——” 

She breaks off. 

* Not since your 

He also breaks off. But she is none the less firmly and 
irrevocably wed because of his inability to say “ your marriage.” 

“ Not since long before then,” rejoins she, hurriedly interrupting, 


” 
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with a nervous dread lest he may complete the phrase; “not 
since—Dresden.” 

“ But we never danced in—Dresden,” he says, making the same 
slight pause as she had done before the name of the, to them, 
sacred city. 

“ You did not, perhaps,” she answers with a charming saucy 
smile—for under the unwonted joyous excitement, her spirits are 
towering perilously high— but I did. Some Gardereiters came 
in one evening, and I took a turn with two of them: it was before 
your day.” 

Distant as is the epoch alluded to, and satisfactorily as he had 
been persuaded at the time by ocular evidence of the reciprocal 
indifference of Belinda and the Saxon officers, he cannot avoid a 
feeling of biting jealousy and offence against those innocent and 
both in time and space far-off German valseurs. 

“At least it is my day now,” he says with emphasis; and she 
offering no contradiction, away they float into their trance again. 

The valse ends; the patient De Lisle begins to hammer out a 
galop. They must part; for Bellairs, emboldened thereto by 
Sarah’s warm approbation, is inviting Belinda, and she dare not 
refuse, Rivers dances with Miss Churchill. Why need he? 
Why need he dance at all? Why, above all, need he throw such 
spirit and animation into his dancing? He looks as if he were 
enjoying himself as much as Sarah. Staveley, after having vainly 
endeavoured to educate Slutty into a partner (Slutty on unwilling 
hind-legs, and ‘with tail abjectly tucked in, perhaps in the 
laudable intention of giving herself a more human air), galops 
bravely by himself. The galop ends. The musician, bringing 
out of his treasures things new and old, treats them toa venerable 
polka. 

Once more he and she are together; and in what a different 
spirit her light feet now move! Bellairs had found her but a 
disappointing partner ; inert, and often begging to be allowed to 
stop and take breath. In Rivers’s arms, her life’s tides are 
running at their highest. It is Staveley’s turn to be Sarah’s 
danseur, and Bellairs, emulating his friend’s former example, 
polks alone. But not altogether with his friend’s success. For 
Punch, inspired by a scientific curiosity to investigate the 
strange phenomena that have appeared on his horizon, unhappily 
runs between his legs, and brings him to the earth with some 
clamour. The player stops: the dancers pause. 

“We have had enough of this,” says Sarah, drawing her sister 
into the window for an aside, and speaking with some brusqueness ; 
“it is not fair upon that poor boy” (indicating De Lisle); “ he is 
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getting cross, though he tries not to showit. As I have not three 
legs and arms like the Isle of Man, I cannot dance with them all 
at once, and you are not much help! Let us try something else.” 

“ By all means,” answers Belinda hurriedly, shrinking away 
from the reproach that her conscience tells her she so richly 
deserves ; “anything! whatever you please!” 

“The ball is ended,” says Sarah authoritatively, returning to 
the young men, and clapping her hands to enforce silence ; “ but 
if the company pleases it will be immediately followed by some 
athletic sports. What does everyone say to a game of Blind 
Man’s Buff?” 

This second proposal is received with an enthusiasm as much 
hotter than the former as may be expected from the universal 
loosening of the bonds of shyness and conventionality which have 
taken place since that former one was first made. 

Sarah at once volunteers to be blindfolded ; and in two minutes 
she is established in the middle of the little room, a Liberty silk 
handkerchief tied over her jovial eyes, and her hands outstretched 
in futile blind groping and grabbing. 

The rest of the party, in the most approved fashion, pull her 
gown, tweak her hair, nip her sleeve; but not for long... With 
one well-directed lunge—so well directed as to rouse an instant 
loud ery of dishonesty—she has pounced upon Bellairs, who in his 
turn is blindfolded—is in his turn tweaked and nipped—and in 
his turn catches Rivers ; Rivers catches Belinda. 

The fun waxes fast and furious. They have raised every grain 
of dust latent in the carpet; Punch is cheering them on by 
volleys of delighted short barks, while Slutty sits wretchedly in a 
corner with her face to the wall. 

Most madly mirthful of all—most intemperately gay, out- 
Heroding Herod,‘ outdoing Sarah in her wildest mood, with 
splendid poppy-cheeks and lightening eyes, is Mrs. Forth. She 
has been old so long—so long! She is making up the arrears of 
her lost youth. 

The clamour is at its loudest. Scarcely less blowzed—bawling 
scarcely less noisily than were the Primrose family in neighbour 
Flamborough’s kitchen, when annihilated by the entrance of Lady 
Blarney and Miss Caroline Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs—is the 
society gathered on that wet May afternoon in Professor Forth’s 
decent drawing-room. 

Belinda, caught for the second time, stands blindfolded in the 
middle of the room, while shouts of uproarious laughter greet her 
vain efforts to gain hold of any of the assailants who lustily beset 
her. All of a sudden, in one instant, there is silence. The 
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pushing, and jostling, and nipping have altogether ceased. 
Without any attempt at resistance some one is in her clasp. 

“T have got you!” cries she in a voice of jubilant triumph ; 
“ who are you?” and she tears the bandage from her eyes. 

It is indeed true that she is grasping Rivers’s coat-sleeve in 
indisputable conquest : but, at the moment that she verifies this 
fact, the cause of his having fallen so easy a prey—the cause of 
the instantaneous and entire muteness that has fallen upon the so 
boisterous little assemblage—breaks in horror upon her stunned 
eyes. 

The door is half open, and through it Professor Forth is looking 
with an expression hard to qualify upon his face, at the enter- 
tainment got up with such spirit and success in his absence. Not 
for long, however. In a moment he has softly closed the door 
again and withdrawn. For several moments they stand staring 
at each other speechless and aghast. 

Belinda’s look wanders in consternation from one to other of 
the faces round her. Disordered hair, red-hot cheeks, panting 
breath, rampagious eyes! Bedlam might easily turn out a saner- 
looking party. In comparison with them Comus’s crew were an 
orderly Philistine band. 

The men are bad enough, but Sarah—but herself! Bacchante 
and romp mixed in just and fine proportions as her sister looks, 
her stricken conscience tells her that she herself far outdoes her, 
though she dares not ask the looking-glass for confirmation of this 
conviction ; but during the past mad hour, has not Sarah been 
tame and mild when compared with her ? 

“Had not we better be going?” says Bellairs at last, in a 
lamb’s voice, in which no one would recognise the hilarious bellow 
of five minutes ago. 

“T think that there can be no two opinions on that head,” 
replies Sarah drily. As she speaks she turns to her dazed elder 
and lowers her voice. “Had not you better go and ask him 
whether he feels inclined to join us?” 

Belinda turns in stupid compliance towards the door. As she 
makes her difficult way through the little passage, blocked with 
articles of furniture piled one atop of another, her consternation 
deepens. He must have had to climb like a cat over his own 
armchair in order to gain ingress into his own drawing-room! 
It is impossible! It would be adding insult to injury to present 
herself before him in her present dishevelment. She must needs 
repair to her own room; must needs, with intense repugnance, 
snatch a glance at her own disordered image in the toilet-glass. 
The case is even worse than she had feared. There is even more 
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of the Menad than she had apprehended in her reflection. But 
there is no time to be lost. Each moment that passes, leaving 
her offence unacknowledged, lends it a deeper dye. A brush 
snatched up and hastily applied to her revolted hair ; two hand- 
palms, ,but they are hot too, held for a moment to her blazing 
cheeks in the vain effort to cool them, and she is off again. 

Outside his door she hesitates an instant, listening in scared 
heart-sinking ; but there is no sound audible within, so, plucking 
up what courage she may, she enters. He is seated at his 
writing-table, in the leathern chair in which she has passed such 
countless hours of ennui and fatigue slaving in his service. The 
thought emboldens her a little, and she advances up the room and 
stands beside him. 

“May I take your place?” she asks in a rather faltering voice. 
“T am quite ready.” 

It is a whole minute before he answers. There is no plainer 
mode of showing resentment than by letting sixty seconds elapse 
between a question addressed to you and your answer. Then: 

“T am obliged to you,” he answers woodenly, still writing, 
‘but I think that, in its present condition, your mind is scarcely 
capable of serious employment! ” 

There is something so galling in the implication that her spirit 
rises. 

“Do you think that I am drunk?” she asks violently ; then, 
recollecting how gravely in the wrong she has been, she masters 
herself, and says apologetically ; “I am very sorry; it was very 
foolish ; but—but—I did not expect you home by so early a 
train.” 

He gives a little odious, though perhaps pardonable, laugh. 

“That fact was sufficiently obvious.” 

“Tam very sorry,” she repeats again, with uneasy iteration, 
shifting wretchedly from one foot to the other, as she stands in 
her culpritship before him; “ but—but it was so wet, and we 
could not get out, and—and it was so long since I had danced or 
played at any games!” 

There is a wistful accent audible even to herself in her voice, 
and she looks at him with a sort of forlorn hope that he may be 
touched by it. If he is, he masters it admirably. 

“Indeed!” he answers cuttingly. “ Well, next time that such 
an impulse seizes you, I should be obliged by your choosing some 
other spot than my house to turn into a bear-garden!” 

She had thought that her cheeks were already as hot as cheeks 
could be, but the sudden influx of blood that his words sends 
pulsing into them shows her her mistake. Hitherto, shame at 
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and repentance of her frolic, joined with a sincere desire to make 
amends for it, have been her predominant emotions; now at 
once they vanish, and give place to a biting sense of injustice and 
aversion. 

“ After all, it was no such great crime,” she says in a hard 
voice, in which is no trace of the gentle, humble key of her 
earlier utterance; “it was silly, perhaps,” with a burning blush, 
“but it was an innocent enough wet-day amusement!” 

“Tt is an innocent wet-day amusement against the recurrence 
of which I shall take measures to secure myself,” he replies re- 
sentfully. 

There is something, or she fancies so, of menacing in his tone, 
at which her gorge rises. 

“You forget,” she says, in a low but extremely distinct voice, 
“that Iam young. Ifyou had married a wife of your own age, 
it would have been different; but you must remember that I am 
at the beginning of life, and you at the end!” Having delivered 
herself of this amiable reminder, she walks towards the door, not 
giving one glance to see how far her shaft has gone home. On 
reaching her own room she breaks into hysterical sobbing. “If 
he had taken it differently, he might have made a friend for life 
of me!” she cries. 


This is, perhaps, putting it a little strongly. 


CuHarreER XXX. 


ONE would have thought that upon the most inveterate pleasure- 
seekers, such a cold-water douche could not have been poured 
without producing a permanently healing effect; that never again 
would the members of the little band, so disastrously surprised 
in mid-romp by the Professor of Etruscan, lift up their humbled 
heads from the dust, into which that one glance of his narrow eye 
had abased them. And yet it is but too true—such is the potency 
of the spring and youth spirits, when they meet in lusty embrace 
—that before forty-eight hours are over, they are planning 
another excursion. 

A whole long day spent chiefly in her own society, for Belinda 
has had to expiate by working double tides her short idleness, 
has convinced Sarah of the wisdom and necessity of catering for 
her own amusement. By some means, whether of writing, or 
meeting on neutral ground, she has established a communication 
with Bellairs and his friends; and in their eager hands, guided by 
her commanding spirits, the project of a new expedition for the 
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following day—i.e., the day but one after their being put to the 
rout—speedily takes shape. It is indeed shorn of its former 
noble proportions, for it is not likely that Mrs. Forth will soon 
be indulged with another whole holiday; but upon a part—the 
latter part—of the afternoon she may, without undue sanguine- 
ness, reckon as lawfully her own; and now that the evenings are 
so long, it is of little consequence how late, whether lit by red 
sun or white moon, they return. 

Belinda has no share in the formation of the plan. She knows 
of it, indeed. Did she not know of it, would she not have broken 
down under the pitiless labours of the interminable day that 
intervenes between it and its abortive predecessor? A sort of 
superstition keeps her from inquiring as to any of its details. To 
take for granted that it will happen, will, judging by all pre- 
cedent and analogy, probably prevent it. Much less dare she 
ask whether Rivers is to be included in it. 

*T do not even know of whom your party consists,” she says at 
last, over-night, to her sister, emboldened by the after-dinner 
twilight, in which they are strolling round and round the 
odorous garden plat, and fondly trusting that for once that 
sister’s acuteness may be at fault, and not detect the ill-hidden 
motive of her words. 

“Of whom it consists?” repeats Sarah carelessly, lifting and 
spreading out one hand, and striking the fingers, one after one, 
with the index of the other. “You,” touching the thumb, “I, 
Mr. Bellairs, Mr. Staveley, Mr. De Lisle.” 

She has reached the little finger, and there pauses. 

*‘ Two ladies and three men?” comments Belinda, in tremulous 
interrogation. 

Sarah does not contradict her. 

“We should have been six last time,” says Mrs. Forth, after a 
short silence. 

“* Yes, six,” assents Sarah. 

Belinda’s heart beats low. She withdraws her hand from her 
sister's arm, upon which it has been resting, ostensibly to hold 
up her gown; but in a moment that gown is again trailing 
unregarded behind her. Why has she beeu gazing with such 
elation at the steady roses and ambers of the west? Promise- 
breaking as evening skies are, surely no sky could break such a 
promise as this! If what Sarah implies be true, what does it 
matter whether that promise be kept or broken ? 

“You have not asked Mr. Rivers?” she says at last, with 


abrupt desperation. seeing that her sister volunteers no further 
information. 
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“T have certainly not asked him,” replies Sarah gravely, with 
a slight stress upon the pronoun. 

Mrs. Forth does not perceive the significant accentuation ; and 
only gathers that her fears are realised. It is a moment or two 
before she can speak. Then, 

“That was civil!” she says, in a resentful, low key; “ but I 
suppose that im the case of a common workman in an iron 
foundry ——” 

“Stay!” interrupts Sarah calmly, “before you say anything 
more, for which you might afterwards be sorry. I may as well 
tell you that he zs invited. I had, God knows, no hand in it! 
but Mr. Bellairs invited him, and very officious I think it was of 
him!” 

The morning has come. The sunset has been better than its 
word. No average fair day is this, upon which it simply does not 
rain, but one that earth, air, and sky from morn to eve vie in 
nobly decking; such a day as that one before which old George 
Herbert poured the nard and spices of his curious sweet verse, 
which for two hundred years has risen to most hearts and lips on 
any day of unusual summer splendour. It is certain that this 
time the weather at least will throw no obstacle in her way. The 
forenoon, of hot labour to the one sister, of luxurious cool idling 
to the other, is past and gone. So is luncheon. 

The hour for departure draws near. Sarah is already dressed ; 
dressed to the last button of her Paris gloves; to the last be- 
witching pinch given to the fantastic rural hat, whose pulling to 
pieces and rebuilding has largely helped in the beguiling of her 
lonely morning. 

Belinda, usually punctual, and to-day, as one would think, with 
treble motives for punctuality, has not yet appeared. But just as 
the impatient Sarah is turning over in her mind the advisability 
of hurrying her by a call, she enters. At sight of her, an ex- 
clamation of surprise and remonstrance rises to her sister's 
lips. 

“ Not dressed yet ?” 

For, indeed, about Mrs. Forth there is no appearance of festal 
preparation; her head is uncovered; she is in her usual working 
morning gown—a gown to which traditions of ink and folios seem 
continually to adhere; her steps are languid, and her eyes dead. 

“T am not going,” she answers doggedly, throwing herself into 
achair. “I must give it up!” 

“Give it up?” repeats the other, with an incredulity born of 
the recollection of Belinda’s passionately eager watching of the 
sunset over-night ; “why? 
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“He cannot spare me,” replies Belinda, in a dull, level tone; 
“he says that he is ill.” 

“ 111? what is the matter with him?” 

“T really forgot to inquire whether it was his heart or his 
liver to-day,” rejoins the other, with a sort of apathetic satire ; 
“it is always either his heart or his liver; except now and then 
when it is his spleen!” 

“Whichever it is,” says Sarah bluntly—‘and I suppose you 
mean to imply that it is not any of them, really—I do not see 
what good you can do!” 

“TI can give him his drops,” replies Belinda, with the same 
artificial tameness ; then, life coming back in poignant pain into 
her tone ; “ while you are on the river, I shall be giving him his 
drops! Oh!” turning over writhingly in her chair, and half 
burying her face in the cushion, “ what will not the river be to- 
day! You will be under the willows; they will push your boat 
right under the branches! You have never done it; you do not 
know what it is to lie under the willows on a day like this!” 

She ends with something not far removed from a sob; then 
sitting upright again, and resentfully regarding her sister : 

“You do not seem very sorry; if one were of a suspicious dis- 
position one might almost say you looked glad.” 

“ As usual, you are beside the mark,” replies Sarah calmly. “I 
was reflecting that in all probability the whole expedition must 
now fall through, as not even I dare brave Oxbridge public 
opinion by taking to the water with four young men and without 
a chaperon.” 

“Of course not!” cries Belinda, catching eagerly at this 
suggestion, and with a feeling as of a burden most unaccountably 
lightened ; “it would be quite out of the question !” 

How comparatively easy it will be to administer Professor 
Forth’s drops, with no simultaneous menta] consciousness mad- 
dening her of the dazzling water, the sheltering grey-green 
willow arch, and of Rivers lying beneath it, laughing as Sarah, 
alas! knows how to make him laugh, stretched in lazy forgetful 
enjoyment at her feet. The distinctly disappointed expression 
painted on Miss Churchill’s pink and white lineaments brings her 
back to a consciousness of her selfishness. 

“T could ask Mrs. Baker whether she would take you,” she says 
slowly, in reluctant suggestion; “she is fond of the river, and 
she lives only two houses off. Do you think ”—dragging her 
words somewhat, and hoping, oh, how ardently! for an answer 
in the negative—“that it would be worth while asking Mrs. 
Baker to take you?” 
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“Eminently worth while!” replies Sarah joyfully, the sparkle 
returning at a hand-gallop to her eyes. 

Belinda has already repented of her offer, but shame prevents 
her now going back from it. She seats herself at the writing- 
table, and Sarah walks to the window. 

“TI can see them all at the corner of the road,” she says, 
chuckling ; “they dare not come any farther than the corner, 
and even there I can see that they are in a cold sweat of 
apprehension.” 

Belinda writes on: that most unkillable of plants—hope— 
sending up a little fresh shoot in her heart; after all, fate may be 
kind. It may have sent Mrs. Baker a previous engagement, a 
headache—what not? But fate disdains to be dictated to. If it 
is kind to us, it is out of its own free will, and not at our bidding. 

“She will be delighted,” says Sarah, returning in an impossibly 
short space of time ; Sarah, who to ensure the greater security and 
speed, has insisted upon being herself the bearer of the note. 
“She is very much obliged to you for thinking of her; she is 
putting on her things now, and will be at the corner as soon as I.” 

Miss Churchill is bustling away, perhaps not very anxious to 
take a prolonged farewell look at her sister’s face ; but that sister 
detains her. 

“T will go with you as far as the corner,” she says feverishly, 
catching up a shabby garden-hat, and throwing it on her hot head 
as she speaks. 

Before she has gone six yards she has repented of her impulse. 
There seems to be in these days not one of her actions of which 
she does not repent before it is half-way to execution. Why 
should she, of her own free will, forcing him to a comparison 
between them, set herself, poor workaday drudge as she is, beside 
this charming holiday creature—so delicately fine, so infectiously 
gay? Even now she would go back, but it is too late. The 
young men have caught sight of her ; in a moment they have all 
met. 

Rivers exhales a heavy sigh of relief. He has had bad dreams 
and a dragging presage of ill-luck hanging about him; but both 
dreams and presage are as false as dreams and presages mostly 
are. Had not they told him that she would be prevented coming ? 
and is not she here standing in beautiful bodily presence before 
him? Is he likely to observe the age of her hat, or the humility 
of her gown? He, never one of those man-milliners who can price, 
to a groat, a woman’s laces; he, to whom it has always seemed as 
if, whatever sheath his bright flower-lady wore, she informed it 
with her own glory. 
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“TI hope you will enjoy yourself,” she says, letting her hand 
linger for an instant in his, and lifting her melancholy eyes to 
his face. 

“We!” he says, laughing softly, though his heart misgives 
him: “and why not you?” 

“T am not going,” she answers quietly, though her eyes rivet 
themselves with an intentness of passionate jealousy on his face, 
to see whether he looks sorry enough. 

He steps back a pace or two, loosing her hand. 

“Not going?” he echoes blankly. 

His dreams, his presage spoke true after all—worse than true, 
indeed! for have not they tricked him with the shadow of 
a hope? 

“Come along—come along!” cries Sarah blithely, marshalling 
her pack and whipping up the stragglers; “ we are late already. 
Why do not we set off? Mr. Rivers, will you hold my parasol 
while I search for my pocket? This is a new gown, anda horrible 
misgiving seizes me that it has not a pocket.” 

She addresses him so decidedly that he has no alternative but to 
answer her, nor does she again let him go. 

Before Belinda can realise that it is so they are all off, walking 
away from her—away to the river and the willows. Without one 
word of regret for her absence—without even an inquiry as to the 
cause of that absence—he is gone—gone a-pleasuring ! 

His face indeed looked blank for a moment, but for how long, 
pray? Does it look blank still? Will it look blank under the 
willows? If her withdrawal from the party had been to him what 
his would have been to her, would he have gone at all? would not 
he have framed some excuse for escape at the last moment? Nor 
does she, in her unjust heart-bitterness, reflect that he could have 
taken no surer way of compromising the woman he loved! 
Happily perhaps for her, she is not long able to give herself up 
undisturbed to reflections of the above kind. She must needs 
return without further delay to her treadmill. It is true that the 
morning, and the morning’s Menander, are over—ill as is the 
Professor, he is not too ill for Menander—but her afternoon task- 
work is still unperformed ; her daily two hours’ ministrations to 
her imbecile mother-in-law—two hours during which that mother- 
in-law’s attendant is released, and sent out into the fresh air to 
lay in a stock of ozone and endurance to support her through the 
other twenty-two. The thought of her fellow drudge makes 
Belinda remorsefully hasten her steps. What business has she, 
with her selfish repinings, to defer and shorten that other drudge’s 
holiday ? 
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“Do not hurry back,” she says good-naturedly, as she relieves 
guard. ‘‘It isa lovely day; take your time and enjoy yourself; 
I am in no hurry.” 

Oven-like as is the temperature of old Mrs. Forth’s room, her 
easy-chair is drawn up close to the blazing fire. The chill of 
extremest eld is upon her. Her mind is so completely gone that 
she is incapable of recognising or identifying even the persons 
habitually about her; nor does her daily interview with her 
daughter-in-law ever begin with any other phrase than : 

“Who are you, my dear? If yon will believe me, I do not know 
who you are!” 

Her conversation, which never ceases, consists of this question 
repeated ad infinitum; of inquiries after various long-dead 
members of her family, supposed by her to be alive and sometimes 
even in the room ; and of information such as that her father has 
been sitting with her (if he were alive he would be one hundred 


and sixty years old), and that it is wonderful how he keeps, his 
memory. 


Belinda seats herself beside her. 

After all, it requires no great call upon the intellect to repeat 
at intervals in a slow, loud voice (for, with the other faculties 
hearing too is gone): 

“T am Belinda! Belinda Forth—James’s wife; your son 
James’s wife!” varied occasionally by such answers as these, called 
forth by appropriate inquiries. “He is dead!” “He died 
twenty-five years ago!” “ Woking Cemetery!” 

But between her mechanical words there is plenty of room to 
interpolate thoughts that but little match them. 

They must have reached the river by now. Have they walked 
all the way in the same order as that in which they set off? He 
and Sarah ahead, and the rest herding behind. Of course they 
have. Since both are pleased with the arrangement, why change 
it? How murderously hot this fire is! Is it inside her that it 
is burning? They are embarked now. Have they chosen a punt, 
or a pair-oar? Perhaps both, since there are six of them. In 
that case the party will divide; but how? It is easy to tell, by 
the writhing of her hands, in what manner she pictures that 
division effected. Virtually, then, it will be a ¢éte-a-téte. It will 
be alone together that they will lie under the willows! 

Belinda’s attention wanders wide. Twice sne has answered, 
“Woking Cemetery!” when she should have answered “ James’s 
wife”; and is on the point of repeating the error a third time, 
when a vague fidgetiness in her interlocutor’s manner—hazily 
conscious of something gone wrong—recalls her to herself. 

VOL. LXIX. C 
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The two hours march by. The nurse has taken her at her word, 
and is extending a little the border of her liberty. 

Presently the Professor enters: enters to pay that punctual 
daily five minutes’ visit, which is the share he contributes towards 
the tendance of his parent. Fora wonder, she knows him, without 
being told who he is. — 

“Where is your father, James ?” is her first question. 

“ Gone, my mother.” 

“ Gone!” (with great animation and surprise), “ gone where?” 

“To the Better Land, my mother ” (very loud). 

“Oh indeed! Well, I only hope that they are taking good care 
of him: if I know that he is well looked after, that is all I care 
for!” , ‘ 
Belinda gasps. . She has heard it all scores of times before; at 
first with pitiful wonder; then with a dreary amusement; and 
lastly with the indifferent apathy of use. To-day there seems to 
be a new and grisly jocularity about it. This then is life! A 
youth of passionately craving and foregoing: long pursuing and 
never overtaking ; of hearts that leap for a moment and ache for a 
year; of jealousies that poison food and massacre sleep—leading 
up toan old age of garrulous idiocy! She is released at last: set 
free to amuse herself as she best pleases. But of what amusement 
is a mind in such tune as hers capable? She has taken her hat 
in her hand, and walks along drawing in great gulps of the 
exquisite evening air; while her feet, without her bidding, lead 
her3to the river-side. _ 

Oxbridge is, as everyone knows, rich in two rivers, and it is to 
the lesser of these streams that the boating-party has committed 
itself. It is this lesser stream, also, which for a short part 
of its course St. Ursula’s green meadow and pleasant walk 
border. 

It is without any acknowledged hope of meeting them that 
she takes the direction indicated. Is it likely that they will be 
so early returning? Is it likely that they, or any one of them, 
will be in much haste to abridge such an excursion? Tasting, 
as she now does, the delicacy of the air; viewing the homely 
loveliness of bushed bank and satin-sliding river, she can the 
better and more enviously figure to herself what its charm has 
been. But the air and the motion do her good. Beside her the 
stream steals along—a soothing, sluggish companion. No song 
or rush has it, like the flashing northern becks; but what green 
reflections in it! What long water-weeds, swinging slowly to 
its slow current! How the willows—pensive almost as olives 
in their grave dim leafage—have printed themselves on its quiet, 
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silent heart. How riotously green are the fat low meadows that, 
all winter long, the floods had drowned ! 

Here, a May-bush has strewn the white largesse of its petals 
on the water, and there another, less overblown, stoops to look 
at its own pink face’s double. There are two cuckoos: one loud 
and near, one soft and distant, answering each other across the 
meads. Beneath the bank at her foot, an undergraduate lies 
stretched along his boat, with his book. Three others in a punt 
are waggishly trying to upset each other. She sits down ona 
bench and idly watches them, till, with shouts of young laughter, 
they float out of sight. Another punt, a canoe, a skiff, a boat with 
ladies in it. Her heart jumps. Ah, no! not her ladies! a boat 
freighted with hawthorn boughs and guelder-rose branches, that 
tell of a joyous day’s Maying in the country. Endless young 
gentlemen in flannels, punting, sculling, lying supine. She has 
fallen into a dull comparison between their gaiety and her own 
gloom, when her attention is aroused by the sound of a loud voice 
coming from some bark yet unseen, that is approaching round the 
corner. Many of the boys’ voices are loud; what is there then 
in the timbre of this voice that makes Belinda, at the instant that 
it strikes her ear, hastily rise and pursue her walk? But she 
might as well have remained seated on the bench. 

A punt has come into sight, guided with an unskilfulness that 
seems almost intentional, by a young man; colliding frequently 
with other punts, bumping with many jars against the bank, and 
with an ample female form reclining complacently—superior to 
bumps or jars—in its stern. 

“Stop! stop!” she cries, gesticulating with her umbrella in a 
way which alone would have been enough to identify her. 
“Belinda! Belinda!” 

All the luxurious young gentlemen turn their heads to look. 
One of the white terriers seated by their masters in boats, sets up 
his nose and howls. 


Reluctant and dyed with shame, Belinda steps to the water’s 
edge. . 

“George Sampson is taking me out for a row!” cries Miss 
Watson, in a tone which can leave no member of the University 
ignorant of the fact related; “his people have gone back to 
London. I cannot think what induced them to shorten their 
visit so much ; they came for a week. Why should not you get 
in and come with us? I am sure you will be delighted” (appeal- 
ing to her swain) “if Mrs. Forth will get in and come with us. 
We are enjoying ourselves immensely !” 

The unhappy young man murmurs something that may be 
c 2 
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taken for assent. The perspiration of anguish pours from his 
brow, upon which is written a dogged shame and wrath too deep 
for words. 

“No?” pursues the other, in answer to Belinda’s emphatic 
negative of her proposal. ‘You are not so fond of the water as 
Sarah, eh? She takes to it like a young duck: I saw them set- 
ting off this afternoon ; they looked such a jolly party. I offered 
to join them, but they evidently did not hear. Why did not you 
go with them? Not allowed, eh?” 

Without looking, Belinda is hotly aware that a pardonable 
smile has stolen over the features of more than one of the listen- 
ing boys at the publication of her domestic secrets. There is not 
one of them who has not dropped his book. 

“T will not keep you any longer,” she mutters in hasty fare- 
well. 

But Miss Watson has not yet done with her. 

“You should have told the Professor that you owed it to your 
conscience to look after Sarah,” cries she, laughing resonantly. 
“Judging by what I saw to-day, you would not have been far 
out!” 

Belinda’s cheek, hot with shame a moment ago, grows pale. 
The impulse to flee leaves her; a contrary impulse, such as 
draws the palpitating canary to the cage-wires and the cat’s 
claws, roots her to the spot. 

“What do you mean?” she asks, faltering. “Was she ”— 
lowering her voice, so as not to be heard by any one else, hating 
herself for descending to such a question, and trying to carry it 
off with a spurious merriment—“ was she—ha! ha!—flirting 
very nefariously with them all?” 

“ With them all!” repeats the other in loud irony; “ pooh! 
that would have been nothing ; there is always safety in numbers, 
the others were nowhere. Rivers had it all his own way!” 

This is what Belinda has been angling to hear, and now she 
has heard it. It is not then the figment of her disordered fancy ; 
it must indeed be obvious to have hit the eyes of so coarse and 
casual an observer as Miss Watson. Nor does the recollection of 
how much she had profited by her former prompt action upon 
information derived from the same source recur to her memory. 

“He is a sad dog is David, is not he?” cries the other 
jocosely ; and then she bumps off again in her punt, bawling, 
as she floats down the stream, to her oppressed and silent boat- 
man. 
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Tas volume * recalls the darkest episodes of the memorable war 
of 1870-1. Apart from its most disastrous results, the capitula- 
tion of Metz threw more discredit on the arms of France than any 
other event in the long series of her sad reverses, and completely 
eclipsed the capitulation of Ulm, deemed previously the worst 
catastrophe of the kind. Sedan, no doubt, was an appalling 
defeat ; but Macmahon’s army was an ill-organised force, caught 
in a trap, so to speak, through an act of folly; and if Paris fell, 
it was after a display of heroism and endurance which amazed 
Europe. But that a vast army, which had given ample proof of 
military worth in two great battles, and which, moreover, possessed 
the support of the most important stronghold of France, should 
have permitted a scarcely superior enemy to hem it in, and detain 
it for weeks ; should have made no earnest attempt to escape ; and, 
finally, should have laid down its arms, without striking a blow, 
at the conqueror’s bidding, would, before the event, have been 
thought impossible; and history, we repeat, affords no other 
example of a surrender equally humiliating and complete. If we 
view it, too, in all that ensued from it, the fall of Metz was the 
worst calamity that overtook France in a war of defeats; for it 
set free the investing force to crush the new-made army of the 
Loire ; and, in the cynical words of the German camp, it “occurred 
just in the nick of time” to prevent the raising of the siege of 
Paris, and to save the invaders from real danger. Itewas no 
wonder, then, that the French people should, after the close of 
the unhappy contest, have unanimously called to a strict account 
the unfortunate chief of the Army of the Rhine; and, bearing in 
mind the facts of the trial, and the necessarily excited passions of 
the time, we believe they displayed no small forbearance in not 
insisting on making a victim. Not unnaturally, however, ex- 
Marshal Bazaine protests against even the milder sentence of 
degradation pronounced against him; and this publication, which 
briefly describes the events of the war to the fall of Metz, and more 
fully the, part he took in them, is avowedly a vindication of his 
conduct by himself. We have conscientiously studied the book 


* « Episodes de la Guerre de 1870 et le Blocusde Metz. Parl’ex-Marécha 
Bazaine. Madrid: 1883.’ 
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but we cannot say that it has in the least changed the view we 
formed of the case at the time, on an examination of the admitted 
evidence. M. Bazaine, indeed, has sufficiently proved, what, how- 
ever, had been already plain to competent and impartial inquirers, 
that some of the charges against him are false, and many exag- 
gerated and overstrained, and he is entitled to complain of the 
peculiar character of the tribunal arrayed to decide his cause. He 
fairly refers, too, to the disorganisation of the military services of 
the Second Empire, as at least palliating acts of his which other- 
wise would have been strongly condemned ; he justly asserts that 
he was in a position of extreme difficulty when he took the chief 
command ; he has truly said that he was badly seconded, on several 
occasions, by his lieutenants; and he dwells with emphasis on the 
undoubted fact, that these officers sanctioned, or at least counte- 
nanced, a large part certainly of the very conduct which has been 
the subject of the gravest censure. Yet, after making allowances 
of this kind, this apology is, we think, a failure; and history will, 
on the whole, ratify the sentence pronounced by the court of 
inquiry. It was not only that Bazaine was altogether unequal 
to a great command, and found himself to be an incapable chief; 
some of the serious charges against his conduct have, we believe, 
been sustained; and we must place on record our clear opinion, 
that in circumstances which, above all, required single-minded- 
ness, constancy, and the patriot’s heart, he did not do his duty to 
France. 

We must pass over the “General Remarks” with which 
M. Bazaine begins his work. His observations on the defence of 
France, in the event of a future German invasion, are solid and 
just, if not original; but, as regards the estimate to be formed of 
himself, and of his conduct in the war of 1870, they certainly dis- 
close teo great a reliance on natural and artificial obstacles, as 
means of contending against an enemy. No doubt mountain 
ranges, rivers, and fortresses are valuable in a scheme of national 
defence ; but their value is ever lessening in modern war ; trusting 
largely in them is a sure sign of the decay of military worth and 
strength; and Bazaine, we shall see, erred in this direction, 
though up to a certain point his error was one, we believe, of 
judgment only. Except, too, as they tend to explain his own 
operations when in chief command, we shall not discuss his opinion 
at length, that, having regard to the relative numbers of the forces 
of the belligerent Powers in the war of 1870-1, the strategy of 
the French, at the beginning of the campaign, ought to have been 
essentially defensive only ; and, with this object, that the French 
armies should have been assembled far within the frontier, should 
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have occupied strong and well-known positions, and should not 
have offered, but accepted battles, until they had baffled the 
enemy and worn him out. Unquestionably there is much to be 
said for this view; it would probably have been the advice of 
Wellington had he had the direction of the war for France; and 
as modern small arms greatly increase the efficacy of the defence 
on the field of battle, and it is a mistake to suppose that French 
troops—the campaigns of Villars establish the contrary—are 
incapable of defensive tactics, we shall not say that a plan of this 
kind, ably carried out by a competent chief, would not have been 
on the whole the best. What concerns us here to notice, is, that 
Bazaine attempted to adopt this scheme, though he did so under 
very bad conditions, and when decided success was scarcely pro- 
bable ; and this certainly shows to some extent that in part of his 
operations at least he acted up to the best of his judgment, even 
if he was wanting in insight and skill. 

M. Bazaine—and for this he deserves credit—is kind to the 
memory of Napoleon III.; but he properly dwells, to excuse him- 
self, on the mistakes committed by the ill-fated Emperor, during 
the brief period when he had the chief command. As is well 
known, his plan for the campaign was founded on that of his 
great uncle, when he invaded Belgium in 1815; he intended to 
collect 250,000 men, to assume a rapid and bold offensive, and to 
separate and defeat the German armies, making up for a large 
superiority of force by quick, vigorous, and well-combined move- 
ments. Unfortunately, however, not to dwell on his want of 
genius and experience in war, Napoleon III., unlike the First 
Napoleon, was ignorant of the real state of his armies; and, as 
180,000 men only were assembled by the first week of August, 
his meditated attack became impossible. His best course certainly 
would now have been to have fallen back and stood on the defen- 
sive, but he hesitated to retreat in the face of Europe; and, just 
like Brunswick before Jena, he clung to the frontier, with a force 
comparatively weak, and widely divided, within easy reach of his 
gigantic enemy. All this was utterly false strategy; but it is 
at least curious that neither Bazaine himself, nor any general in 
the French army, seems to have seriously warned their Sovereign 
of the probable result. 

When hostilities broke out Bazaine was given the command 
only of a single corps. It is alleged that disappointment at this 
supposed slight made him sluggish, and all but disloyal from 
the first ; but the charge scarcely deserves aitention. By the 5th 
of August he was placed at the head, provisionally, of three corps 
@armée; but, as he was still under the control of the Emperor, 
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his operations need not be noticed. He has been severely blamed 
for not sending aid to Frossard at Spicheren on the 6th; but it 
is very doubtful if this was within his power ; and the truth seems 
to be that the false position of Frossard himself, and his bad 
conduct, assured the Germans their dear-bought victory. On the 
9th Bazaine was named chief of the whole French army west of 
the Vosges; but he was still scarcely in independent command ; 
and this must be borne in mind in reviewing his conduct. The 
position of the whole Imperial army had already become ex- 
tremely critical ; the defeat of Spicheren had broken its centre; 
that of Worth had shattered its right wing, and sent it away in 
eccentric retreat ; and its separated parts, confused and disheart- 
ened, were falling back, at increasing distances, while the huge 
German masses were in steady pursuit. Bazaine, in command of 
the French left and centre, wished, he says, to make a stand 
on the Nied, and to endeavour to drive the invaders back; and, 
had he succeeded in winning a battle, he would have tried to join 
Macmahon, who, after Worth, was making his way, with the 
French right, through the passes of the Vosges, for the plains of 
Champagne ; Bazaine’s object being to unite the whole French 
army, in advance of Nancy, and there to await the enemy’s 
attack, in formidable and carefully prepared positions. Whether 
this plan would have succeeded or not, it was in accordance 
with sound strategy; and, as we wish to be just to a fallen 
man, we do not hesitate to say it was the best conception of 
any French chief in this phase of the war. The Emperor, how- 
ever, rejected the scheme; and as he still directed the operations 
as a whole, we shall not blame Bazaine for yielding on the point, 
though he ought, we think, to have urged his advice more 
decidedly on his unhappy Sovereign. On the 12th of August, 
Napoleon III., aware, doubtless, of his incapacity in the field, 
and terrified by the opinion of Paris, resigned formally the 
supreme command; and Bazaine was appointed general-in-chief 
of the whole mass of the French forces, with full power to control 
everything. The situation had not greatly changed, though the 
French left and centre had approached Metz, Macmahon had 
fallen away southward, and the invaders had very nearly interposed 
between the divided hostile forces ; and Bazaine recurred to his 
original plan, hoping to strike the Germans, already on his 
flank, and, should he succeed, to effect his junction with the 
Duke of Magenta and accept a battle. The Emperor, however, 
again made objections to this rational project; it would appear 
too, that no pains were taken to communicate with Macmahon 
and his force ; and Bazaine, in an evil hour for France, abandoned 
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what we believe was the right course for himself and his army. 
His responsibility, we think, begins here ; and his conduct must 
he gravely condemned. He ought to have offered to give up his 
command if he was not permitted to carry out his views, he 
ought certainly to have sent orders, precise and complete, to his 
distant colleague ; in a word, if he was to lead at all, he ought to 
have done what became a leader. Yet, let us add, that more than 
one chief of the Second Empire gave equal proof of indecision, 
weakness, and slackness in this extraordinary and disastrous 
campaign. 

The directions to which Bazaine yielded were to retreat from 
the Moselle to the Meuse, and to move the army from Metz to 
Verdun. The operation was to begin on the 13th; but it was 
undertaken against the Marshal’s will; and there is ample proof 
that he made no haste on an occasion when every moment was 
precious. Meanwhile the Germans, with the ulterior object of 
gathering on the enemy’s flank and rear, attacked the French just 
to the east of Metz, their purpose being to detain Bazaine, while 
they intercepted his retreat to the Meuse. The Marshal accepted 
the proffered conflict ; and, as this fell in with his previous view, 
we believe he did so with real pleasure, though he has since de- 
clared that his lieutenants made the battle more general than he 
intended. At Borny he showed some tactical skill, and succeeded 
in throwing the enemy back; but, though the Germans had 
suffered in the field, Von Moltke had gained his strategic object, 
for he had kept back the whole French army, and he was gradually 
approaching their line of retreat. On the 15th, Bazaine again 
began to draw his army off towards the Meuse; and a great com- 
mander, we certainly think, with a settled purpose to effect the 
movement, ought to have succeeded with little difficulty. At this 
moment the German masses were still far from the French line of 
retreat; their cavalry only, and a few divisions of foot, were even 
menacing the flanks of the enemy; and as Von Moltke had still 
a wide circuit to make, and Bazaine held all the shorter lines, he 
ought to have made good his way to Verdun. In the delays that 
ensued he has pleaded excuses: the bad state of the bridges at 
Metz, and the little zeal of more than one subordinate; but the 
march was probably against his will, and was not pressed by him 
with an earnest purpose ; and he committed a grave error in not 
destroying the bridges on the Moselle above Metz, which he must 
have known would be seized by the enemy, and in not reconnoi- 
tring the march of the Germans who, he must have heard, were not 
far from his flank. By the evening of the 15th, the French army 
was several miles to the west of Metz, its advanced posts reaching 
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Mars la Tour; and, feeble and slow as its movements had been, it 
still possessed the means of an easy retreat. A demonstration, 
however, by a few German horsemen threw a panic into its lead- 
ing divisions, and this seems to have stopped the whole army ; 
at least a night march, which was quite possible, and must have 
succeeded, was not attempted. Bazaine censures a lieutenant 
for this disastrous check ; but as commander-in-chief he ought to 
have been at the point where there was most danger ; and, in any 
event, he is responsible for allowing a mere mishap to arrest a 
movement on which issues of the gravest kind depended. The 
next day was the 16th of August ; and, had a real leader commanded 
the French, they would not only have effected their retreat, but 
have gained a brilliant, perhaps a great victory. On that day 
a single German corps, supported, but not until late, by another, 
attacked and brought to bay five French corps; that is, from 
60,000 to 70,000 men stopped and defeated 150,000, not inferior 
to them in martial worth, in an operation of supreme importance. 
Bazaine showed personal courage at Mars la Tour, and led the 
troops under his eyes ably ; but he had no command over the battle 
as a whole, and whatever excuses may be made for him, he proved 
that he had not the least capacity for conducting great operations 
of war. Von Moltke was fortunate on this occasion; his bold 
plan of cutting off his enemy ought, on all the chances, to have 
been frustrated; and Prince Frederick Charles, who conducted 
the attack with an audacity that was all but reckless, had reason 
to be glad that Bazaine was his foe. If the Prussian chief had 
avenged Auerstadt, he had not had to deal with a man like 
Davoust ! 

The Germans had suffered as much as the French in the battle 
of the 16th of August ; and their supports were still nearly a march 
distant. The question thus arises why, on the next day, Bazaine 
did not continue the retreat to Verdun, making use of his largely 
superior forces to sweep away the enemy collecting on his flank ? 
The German commanders feared this stroke; Prince Frederick 
Charles, after the war ended, has pertinently asked, “ Why did not 
the Marshal attack boldly upon the 17th ?”—and there can be no 
doubt that the means of escape were still open to the French army. 
Bazaine, however, instead of advancing, fell back with his whole 
force towards Metz, alleging as a reason that he had not munitions 
sufficient to fight another battle. This statement is altogether 
denied by many witnesses at the court-martial ; it is contradicted 
by the significant fact that the French army had enough munitions 
for the terrible encounter of the 18th; and we are constrained to 
believe that in this particular M. Bazaine’s memory must be in 
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error. It is evident, in truth, that in his inmost mind he had never 
approved the march to Verdun ; he readily abandoned an operation 
he disliked, and he discloses what were his real thoughts, when 
he remarks that after the 16th he resolved to take a defensive 
position, and accept a battle. This accounts for his retrograde 
movement, and in some manner explains his slackness and inde- 
cision at Mars la Tour ; and though in the state of the French affairs 
he ought to have tried to make good his retreat—for this was 
the only certain way to effect his junction with the Duke of 
Magenta, and to avoid terrible danger for himself—we shall not 
say that his resolve was more than an error of judgment on a doubt- 
ful question, By the morning of the 18th’ the whole French 
army, still probably 130,000 strong, was arrayed in the uplands 
west of Metz, its right holding St.*Privat la Montagne ; the centre 
filling the space between Amanvillers, Montigny, and Rozerieulles, 
and the left resting on the slopes that lead into the deep valleys 
on the banks of the Moselle. The position was in some respects 
of prodigious strength : the French front was covered by farms and 
villages which formed admirable points of defence, and the swell- 
ing ground gave the fullest scope to the play of cannon and of 
arms of precision. Towards midday the great German host, con- 
centrated only by this time, and certainly 230,000 men, was 
directed against this formidable line; and for several hours it 
made no impression, and at more than one point was completely 
beaten. So strong, indeed, was the nature of the ground, and so 
stern and fierce the defence, that a general who understood the 
battle would certainly have retained the position that day, for until 
night approached the assailants’ efforts had everywhere been re- 
pulsed with success. Bazaine, however, as at Mars la Tour, had no 
eyes for his army as a whole ; he remained sluggishly on the extreme 
left, and he was too late in ‘despatching supports to the French 
right in the time of danger. This just enabled Prince Frederick 
Charles, as darkness fell, to outflank this wing, and carry St. 
Privat by a turning movement, and the whole position having 
become untenable, the French army was compelled to retreat. 
No impartial student of the day can doubt that if the Imperial 
Guard had been moved in time to the assistance of the imperilled 
right, the final attack would have been repulsed; and whatever 
Bazaine may say to the contrary, he was responsible for the loss 
of the battle. 

The result of Gravelotte—the name of the conflict—was to 
cause the French army to return to Metz, and to remain under 


_ the guns of the fortress. In these operations, since the 13th of 


August, the accusers of Bazaine see proofs of treason, and have 
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accumulated all kinds of charges against him. He had resolved 
to isolate himself from the Empire, to await the issue of events at 
Metz, and to keep intact his army for his own purposes; and with 
this object he had refused to continue the retreat to Verdun on 
the 17th, and had fallen back on Metz when an occasion offered. 
These charges, we think, are far-fetched and absurd ; and Bazaine’s 
conduct was as yet consistent with perfect loyalty to the State 
and his trust, though we believe he disliked the march to the 
Meuse, did not exert himself to carry out the movement, and in 
the great battles of the 16th and 18th showed none of the powers 
of a great commander, if not wanting in a mere soldier’s courage. 
The French army remained inactive for nearly a week after Grave- 
lotte; and as its losses had been immense, we shall scarcely 
censure its chief for this, though we may observe that the invading 
force, which had suffered at least in equal proportion, found time 
to begin the investment of Metz. The right wing of the Army of 
the Rhine, recruited by large additions of strength, had now been 
rallied under Macmahon, and had already begun that ill-omened 
march, with the view of joining hands with Bazaine, which was 
to end in the disaster of Sedan. Here again treachery has been 
imputed to Bazaine: itis said that, as early as the 23rd of August, 
he had been informed of Macmahon’s movement, and that not only 
he made no effort to give aid to his advancing colleague, but 
that a weak demonstration, attempted from Metz on the 26th by 
part of his forces, had only the effect of informing the Germans of 
the operations designed against them, and may have been made 
for this very object. This charge, however, we are convinced is 
false: a comparison of dates has satisfied us that neither Bazaine 
nor one of his officers was aware, on the 23rd, that Macmahon was 
coming; and though it is true that the army at Metz marched out 
of its camps, and returned on the 26th, without even firing a 
hostile shot, it is only fair to add that this singular conduct was 
deliberately approved by a council of war, which advised that, in 
the existing state of affairs, it was true strategy to cling to the 
fortress. By the 29th, Bazaine had heard, we believe for the first 
time, of Macmahon’s approach; and unquestionably he made an 
attempt, at least, to break through the investing lines, and to 
march from Metz to support his colleague. It has been justly 
thought that a real commander would have succeeded on this 
occasion; for the spirit of the French was still unbroken; the 
German lines were not nearly completed; and, disseminated as 
the besiegers were over a circle of fully fifty miles, they were in 
weak force at almost all points. Once more, however, Bazaine 
showed that he was not equal to a great command; he selected, 
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indeed, his objective well; but his movements were extraordinarily 
slow; he did not combine, as was essential, his frontal attacks 
with attacks in flank; he made no use of his ample reserves; and 
the results were that the superior forces, which the French might 
have brought against the points assailed, were not actively or 
at all engaged; and that the Germans, though hardly pressed 
were ultimately able to hold their ground. After several hours 
of ill-directed fighting, the French sullenly returned to camp; the 
issue being due, not, we believe, to double-dealing on the part of 
Bazaine, but in the main to his own want of skill, though his 
lieutenants, too, are not free from blame. 

Up to this point we acquit Bazaine of the gravest accusations 
made against him. He had certainly committed serious mistakes, 
and had proved that he could not direct a campaign. He was 
wrong in not pressing the retreat to the Meuse; he had blundered 
at Mars la Tours and Gravelotte; his sortie from Metz was a 
feeble attempt ; and his strategy in accepting battle on the 18th, 
and clinging to Metz, had proved unfortunate. Yet though he 
had not fought as good a fight as Worth, his conduct had not been 
more faulty, taken altogether, than that of Macmahon’s; and he 
had not shown the absolute want of decision of that marshal which 
led to Sedan. From this time, however, we must concur in the 
weighty charges that affect his character, though some extenua- 
tion may be pleaded for him. About the 4th or 5th of September 
he became aware of the disaster of Sedan; and a few days after- 
wards he was informed of the fall of Napoleon III. and the Empire, 
and of the new régime that had been set up in Paris. This volume 
shows what were the effects of these grave events on his mind and 
conduct, and explains the attitude which, unhappily for himself, he 
assumed, as general-in-chief, at Metz. He felt assured, it is quite 
evident, that France could make no further resistance, and that a 
national defence was a mere illusion; and he doubtless expected 
that, in a few days, triumphant Germany would dictate peace, 
and that Napoleon III. would return to the throne, a defeated but 
still an acknowledged ruler. At the same time he had become 
satisfied that he had not the power to break out from Metz, and 
that it was inexpedient to make the attempt; and he wished the 
war to come to an end, for he dreaded the fate of Sedan for his 
army. Under the influence of these wretched convictions, he 
began that correspondence with the enemy in the field which, 
palliate it as we may to a certain extent, was certainly grossly 
culpable conduct. We shall not blame him for merely seeking 
intelligence from Prince Frederick Charles, for that may have 
been a courtesy of war; nor even for stupidly lending an ear to 
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the counsels and hints of a spy like Regnier, though stupidity of 
this kind was all but criminal. But it was inexcusable, in our 
opinion, that in his negotiations with the German chiefs, he 
plainly let them perceive his view, that France could no longer 
continue the war, and that his own army was already powerless; 
and it was a breach of duty, of the very gravest kind, even on 
the assumption that Napoleon III. was.still de jure the sovereign 
of France, and that the de facto government was a mere shadow, 
to intimate to them that the force at Metz might be employed, 
practically, under their command, as an instrument to restore 
order. We quote a few words from a confidential minute to an 
aide-de-camp, which, we regret to say, proves that he was taking 
a wholly mistaken course, and cannot in any way be justified: 
“The military question has been decided; the German armies are 
victorious; and the King of Prussia cannot set much value on the 
barren triumph of dissolving the only army which, at this crisis, can 
put down anarchy in our unhappy country. . . . The French army 
(at Metz) would be able to restore order, and could protect 
society. . . . By its action it would give Prussia pledges for the 
demands which she may be entitled to make on the present 
occasion.” 

When these lines were written, the Army of the Rhine was 
still 150,000 strong; it had not been really beaten in the field; 
and it was still a well-organised, nay, a splendid force. It was 
shameful, therefore, that its commander should represent it to be 
a mere nullity; and should offer it, as it were, to its foes as a 
victim, while its courage and power were still unbroken. ‘Come 
take our arms,” was the Spartan’s reply to the summons of the 
vast Persian hosts; “ We give you up our arms,” was the speech 
of Bazaine to an enemy scarcely victorious as yet; and history 
will certainly point the moral. As for the proposal that the army 
at Metz should be made use of “ to re-establish order,” must not 
its chief have guessed that this, very probably, would be to kindle 
a civil war in France, and to employ against her people the very 
instrument entrusted to him to oppose its enemies. Nor was even 
this gross betrayal of his trust the only criminal act of the Mar- 
shal}; his political intrigues, it is but too evident, determined his 
conduct as a commander, and paralysed his operations at Metz. 
His first duty to France and his troops was to endeavour to force 
the lines of investment, for his army was the one hope of the 
country, and its fate was certain should it remain inactive; yet, 
after his one half-hearted sortie, he made not even an attempt of 
this kind; a few demonstrations, not worth noticing, were the 
only signs he gave of the life of the still magnificent army in his 
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hands; and a force, which might still have done mighty deeds, 
was literally allowed “to rot in obstruction.” Let it not be said, 
as Bazaine asserts, that the effort would have been “criminal 
folly ;” that the German lines had become impregnable ; and that, 
in any event, had his army broken through, it must have been 
pursued and destroyed by the enemy. Such observations are mere 
drivelling ; had he harassed the Germans by constant attacks, and 
steadily constructed counter-approaches ; had he turned to account 
the immense advantages he possessed in the possession of Metz, 
and by the occupation of the course of the Moselle, it stands to 
reason that he would have succeeded in carrying the besieger’s 
works at some points, and perhaps in winning a great pitched 
battle. As for the supposition that if his army had once made 
good its way out of Metz, it would have been followed and utterly 
ruined, this is assuming a power of marching and of concentra- 
tion by a divided enemy—distributed over a vast circumference— 
which never has yet been seen in war; and it may be confidently 
said that the assumption is false. On the whole, we entirely 
concur in the view of a competent critic on this subject: “ What 
ought to have been done, was to make great and repeated sorties, 
to give the enemy no rest, in a word to wear him out, and render 
the investment impossible. ... By steadily continuing these 
operations, the Marshal would not only have set himself free, but, 
with a little intelligence and skill, might have assumed the 
offensive against Prince Frederick Charles, and made him suffer 
for the rash enterprise of attempting, with an army of 200,000 
men, to invest another of 150,000 in an entrenched camp.” And 
as for what was the duty of a Marshal of France in such circum- 
stances, we may quote Napoleon: “ What is a general to do if he 
is hemmed in by superior forces? We can make no answer but that 
of Horace. In an extraordinary situation, extraordinary resolu- 
tion is needed; the firmer the resistance shown, the greater will 
be the chance to obtain aid, and to cut a way through... . 
This question, we think, admits of no other solution, without 
ruining the spirit of a nation and leading to terrible disasters.” 
Bazaine, therefore, was greatly to blame for not endeavouring 
to break out from Metz, and for not making an active defence. 
Yet even this does not nearly fill up what we must describe as the 
measure of his guilt. Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
he had not the power to carry by force the German lines, it was 
his bounden duty to hold out at Metz, and to maintain a passive 
defence to the last; and for this purpose he should have spared 
no effort to extract supplies from the adjoining district, and to 
husband these with the most economic forethought. A study of 
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the evidence convinces us that he neglected his trust in both 
these respects; more forage and food might have been procured, 
and what there was at Metz was not strictly cared for ; and though 
it is, no doubt, an exaggeration to say that the place might have 
held out till Christmas, it surrendered, we think, three or four 
weeks before this would have become necessary under judicious 
management. This alone is enough to condemn Bazaine; and as 
we have pointed out, the terrible result was of inestimable value 
to the German chiefs, and absolutely fatal to the cause of France. 
As for the capitulation itself—that 173,000 men, with the support 
of a first-rate fortress, should have laid down their arms to 200,000 
without even fighting a last battle—this is unparalleled in the 
annals of war; it is a stain on the martial renown of France, 
which not even all her glories can hide; and we shall not dwell 
on the unhappy subject. Our estimate, therefore, of Bazaine’s 
conduct may be gathered from what we have already written. As 
a general-in-chief, he was throughout a failure, though not without 
some of the gifts of a soldier; but up to the fall of Napoleon III. 
we do not consider any of his acts criminal. From that time, 
however, he did not do his duty in three points of the first im- 
portance :—his dealings with the enemy made his army useless, 
when it might have been employed with immense effect; his 
neglect to endeavour to break out from Metz was culpable in the 
highest degree; and his remissness in not defending the fortress, 
even passively, to the last moment, was a capital fault, which had 
fatal results. No doubt something may be said for him: his posi- 
tion, in the revolutionary state of France, was one of great, nay,, 
of extreme difficulty; and* in all that he did, and that he left 
undone, his lieutenants must share the blame with him. This, 
however, cannot excuse his conduct ; in our opinion he was rightly 
condemned ; and for our part he was, we think, fortunate in 
escaping the fate of Admiral Byng. 

* His lieutenants would, we believe, have been justified in insisting on 
his changing his operations and in deposing him had he refused. This, 


however, would have been an extreme measure ; but they are greatly to 
blame for their acquiescence in his conduct. 
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Any Maid to Her Cabby's Shade. 


Hart! once familiar feline form 
That dozing lay, 
The live-long day, 
In curled contentment snug and warm, 
Before my pine log’s genial ray! 
Thou hast for me 
Now ceased to be, 
And joined the great majority. 


Alas! no longer may I stroke 
Thy dappled fur ; 
Nor hear the purr 
Which milky memories surely woke, 
What time the tea-cups used to stir, 
Or when a dish 
Of dainty fish 
Evoked a piscatorial wish. 


Oft have I watched around thy head 
With cleansing zeal 
One patte to steal, 
By hygienic instinct led, 
(The Nune dimittis of a meal,) 
And deemed I saw 
A moral law 
Dictate the action of that paw. 


I loved to mark thy glaucous gaze 
So sad, so stern, 
Expectant turn 
As, quick, within the wainscot’s maze 
A miscreant mouse didst thou discern ; 
And tried to trace 
In thy keen face 
Some tincture of the human race. 
VOL. LXIX. D 











ANY MAID TO HER TABBY’S SHADE. 


Then to thy confidential ear, 
When téte-a-téte, 
Would I narrate 
A tender tale; nor ever fear 
Irreverence for my spinster state ; 
For, mute and meek, 
Thy courteous cheek 
My own in sympathy would seek. 


How can I fitly celebrate 
That polished air, 
That savoir faire ? 
Let votive slab commemorate 
A life adorned with virtues rare, 
So all may see. 
My love for thee, 
And, passing, whisper, “R. I. P.” 
CorsrorD Dick. 

















The Captain's Story. 


Tuts may be a true story. It came to me in this wise. 

We had been arguing, Roger and I, as was our wont whenever we 
met, on half a dozen different subjects—last and fiercest on Irish 
misgovernment and Irish discontent. I was a fervid upholder of 
Home Rule, with strong opinions on the Land Question. 

Roger’s wonted antipathy to all things Hibernian was just then 
intensified by the fact of his regiment being under orders for the 
West of Ireland, with the prospect of dirty work before it.‘ 

“Tl give in, Beaty,” he said at last. “You and Gladstone 
together are too much for any man. Here’s tea. Shall I tell you a 
story while you make it?” 

“ An Irish one?” 

“ How else could I count on your attention for a moment?” 

“True.” 

“So the man says who told it to me.” 

Roger leaned back in his chair and gazed meditatively into the 
fire for a few moments. The brief March twilight deepened and 
deepened into “blind man’s holiday,” the witching moment for 
story-telling. I chose Roger’s favourite tea-cup—old Liverpool 
ware, big, ugly, and precious—placed it within his reach, brimful, 
steaming and fragrant, and then nestled down cozily amongst my 
cushions to listen to his story. It ran very much as follows: 

“My hero—let’s call him O’Neil, that’s far enough from the real 
thing—was one of your favourite tenant-farmers, with as pretty a 
little holding as you could wish to see, Glenduig by name. It lay in 
a green little valley, shut out from the world by gently rising hills, 
on the western slope of one of which the grey old farm-house was 
perched. 

“Barry O’Neil was a handsome, bright young fellow, popular far 
and near; a bold rider, a good shot, and a clever farmer; and when 
it was known that he had gone to England a-wooing, not a soul in 
the country round but wished him the best of good luck, ‘ More 
power to him.’ 

“He brought his pretty young wife home one sunny October 
evening. 

“The hills were golden with gorse, or royal in purple heather. A 
triumphal arch, with ‘ Cead mille failthe’ in dahlias, spanned the road 
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where it commenced to ascend from the village to the house. Half 
the village was on foot, running beside the carriage, shouting a 
welcome, and strewing the bride’s path with flowery compliments ; 
the other half was congregated in the big farm-house kitchen, where 
Gracie and Sheelah, the two servant-girls,,were busy dispensing ‘ the 
bit and sup’ to all comers in honour of the day. 

“ All the lattice windows of the grey,old, house were ablaze with 
sunset red. A big myrtle-tree shadowed the porch, and a passion- 
flower climbed up to the chimney-stacks; a fuchsia hedge sheltered 
the garden, where all sorts of sweet-smelling, old-fashioned flowers 
and herbs ran wild. Gracie and Sheelah came smiling to the open 
door; and then the neighbours crowded round the carriage to 
welcome home the bride with hearty warmth and ready compliments. 

“Tsabel O’Neil, fresh from a Lancashire manufacturing town, from 
surroundings of dirt, smoke, noise, ugliness, and riches, from the 
rough greetings, if any, of the factory hands, and the oppressive 
splendours of the prosperous millowners, felt as_if she were beginning 
life anew in another world—if not a better, at any rate a cleaner and 
kinder one. 

“She closed her eyes that night full of happy thoughts and slept 
the dreamless sleep of wholesome fatigue. 

“She did not know what hour it was when she awoke, and was at 
first perplexed by her strange surroundings, so much so, that she 
sprang out of bed and rushed to the window before she quite knew 
what she was doing. To her surprise the ground was white with 
snow. 

“Tt was bright moonlight, almost as light as day. She could see 
the yard, with some outbuildings and a great turf stack in one 
corner, all covered deep with snow. 

“A trail of black footmarks crossed the yard. ‘Barry!’ she 
called, at first gently, then louder. ‘Barry!’ No answer. 

“She looked; his place was empty, and, while she stood shivering 
with terror, a voice close by whispered clearly : 

“* Fly! For your life—fly!’ 

“She screamed, struggling for breath, flung her arms in the air, 
and fell senseless across the bed. 

‘The room was full of warm sunshine when she unclosed her eyes 
again. Barry’s arms were round her, and Barry’s kind, handsome 
face, full of dismay and grief, bent over her. Gracie and Sheelah 
were hovering about with vociferous plaints in woebegone Irish. 

“My darling, what was it? A bad dream?’ Barry asked; but 
she turned faint and sick at the recollection, and never recurred to it. 

“The terrors of that night gradually faded from her remembrance, 
as the cares and experiences of her new life filled all her time and 
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thoughts. Mrs. O'Neil was a high-spirited, intelligent woman, little 
given to morbid fancies, and bent on filling worthily her place in the 
world, whatever it might be. Everything about her was very strange 
and perplexing at first: the want of near neighbours of her own 
position in society, the universal deference and undisguised admira- 
tion she encountered at every turn, combined with entire disregard 
of her wishes or flat disobedience to her orders; the dirt, the 
squalor, the lavish hospitality, the grace, poetic sentiment, mendacity, 
generosity, and brutality of her people, all bewildered Lancashire 
Isabel unspeakably. However, she had tact, good temper, and 
determination enough to carry her through her difficulties, and 
contented herself with doing her utmost in her own immediate 
sphere. Her garden, her dairy, her poultry-yard, were her pride 
and glory. She ran singing up and down the old farm-house, 
brightening up the low dark rooms with crafty little touches of 
decoration and arrangement, trying to instil orderly English ways 
into Gracie and Sheelah, and bewitching them by her clever devices 
and pretty gracious ways, or tramped sturdily across the stubble 
by Barry’s side discussing drainage, cattle-food, or improved farm- 
implements as if she had been born to the work. 

“At first she tried visiting the cottages regularly, but here was 
an unexpected stumbling-block in her way. She was a Protestant, 
the only one in Glenduig, and between her and her Irish Romanist 
neighbours, as Thackeray says, ‘the Boyne water still runs.’ No 
average English mind can conceive the bitterness and hatred which 
still prevails, in some of the more remote and uncivilized regions, 
between the holders of the two creeds—the animosity of the Irish 
Catholic, as an article of his faith, being a trifle the more virulent and 
openly manifested. 

“Tsabel soon guessed the meaning of the remarks in Irish shouted 
after her by the children in the one dirty street of ‘ the town,’ and 
was calmly indifferent to the fact that the sick person who rained 
down noisy blessings on her head for her kindness, most likely crossed 
himself and spat after her before she was well out of the cabin. She 
somehow expected a trifle more tolerance and culture from the parish 
priest, not understanding how slight a shade of superficial education 
distinguishes the peasant priest from his flock. 

“Father Garraghty, who at first hoped for a convert, seeing her 
Sunday after Sunday at Barry’s side in the little chapel in the dale, 
finding his expectations vain, preached a sermon one day that set 
Barry’s ears and fingers a-tingling, and sent Isabel thenceforward 
trudging steadily over the shoulder of the hill to church at Ballyna- 
cross. After that, Father Garraghty confined his notice of her to 
blackly scowling when they met, and shouldering her off the narrow 
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pavement into the gutter if she inadvertently gave him the chance. 
Nevertheless the autumn and winter passed happily away. Then 
came a long, cold, stormy spring. The weatherwise looked gloomy, 
and predicted a bad potato year. 

“Rain, rain, rain: not the soft, gracious, timely fall that gladdens 
the farmer’s heart, swelling the seed in the ground, and coating the 
hillsides with soft green, but a pitiless, drenching downpour, that 
filled the furrows and rotted the root crops, brought disease in the 
fold and blight in the field, and took the heart out of all farm work. 

“Glenduig prospered fairly, but the surrounding gloom was con- 
tagious. 

“Nothing was talked about but ‘ potato blight,’ ‘the famine year,’ 
‘the sickness,’ and then by the usual fatality, ‘English misgovern- 
ment,’ ‘Ireland for the Irish,’ ‘the curse of the Saxon rule,’ and 
sO on. 

“Tsabel no longer heard joking and laughter in the big kitchen 
(always haunted by a ‘dweller on the threshold,’ in the shape of a 
tramp, a pedlar, or a beggar of some description), but instead, she 
would find the girls and the newcomer mysteriously ‘ colloguing ’ 
over the fire, and Sheelah and Gracie would go about looking scared 
but elate in the possession of some awful secret. 

“Then came rumours of midnight gatherings in the hills; of pikes 
brought into the town concealed in loads of turf; of threatening 
letters to neighbouring landowners; lastly, of a regiment from 
Dublin coming to occupy the long-disused barracks on the Baliyna- 
cross road. 

“Barry only laughed at the stories which Isabel repeated to him— 
talked her out of her terrors: she was delicate and nervous just 
then—and took her to call on the officers’ wives who had accompanied 
their husbands to Ballynacross. 

“They were three in number—bright, pleasant women, grumbling 
terribly at being sent to such a desolate region, but prepared to make 
the best of all they found there. They made much of Isabel, cheered 
her and amused her, so that the short—too short—summer sped 
rapidly by. Then came weeks of wild weather, closing in Glenduig 
from the world as with prison walls, and then on one grey November 
morning came Isabel’s little white, wailing baby son. 

“*Y wonder what Mrs. Fairfax will say to him,’ said Isabel in the 
pride of her heart, when the mite in question was about a week old. 
‘I suppose she will have heard about him.’ 

“Barry was silent. 

‘** Has she been here since, or Mrs. Leslie?’ 

“Barry stirred up the fire, making a little commotion amongst the 
wood ashes. 
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“¢You were too ill to see them, Belle darling. They came over— 
to say good-bye.’ 

“Qh, Lam sorry! Then they did get leave, after all?’ 

“¢* Not exactly, Barry faltered. ‘Mrs. Dyer has gone on a visit 
to England, and Mrs. Leslie had to go on business to Dublin, so it 
would have been dull for Mrs. Fairfax to stay here by herself—and 
didn’t agree with the children—and so——’ 

“*T understand,’ interrupted Isabel quietly. ‘Major Leslie got 
alarmed, and sent his wife out of danger. He said he should ; 

“<« No, no! don’t get frightened, Belle dearest. Leslie is a nervous 
old woman, and Fairfax and Dyer no better. Anyhow, you're safe!’ 
blundered poor Barry, dismayed at having let out the truth; but 
Isabel seemed to pay little heed to his news, and he hoped she had 
forgotten it. 

“Early frosts followed the drenching rains, and she appeared 
content to remain quiet in the cozy warmth and brightness of her 
own room, tended by the funniest of little old Irish nurses. 

“ Biddy Keary looked as old as the hills and as brown and hard as 
bog oak, with a little shrivelled face like a Normandy pippin, and a 
big white cap with flapping frills. 

“She trotted about as lightly as a young girl, and was excellent 
company. Isabel had many a laugh over her comical stories, and 
she was brimful of quaint sayings and old legends. She would 
settle Isabel and the baby comfortably, and then sitting on a low 
‘creepy ’ before the fire, hugging her elbows in default of baby, would 
swing backwards and forwards, with her bright little eyes, as quick 
as a mouse’s, fixed on Isabel, who listened, fairly fascinated by the 
weird interest of the old woman’s talk. It was gruesome enough at 
times, chiefly when Barry was out of hearing. 

“The little old woman had played: her own small part in the 
history of ‘the troubles,’ meaning the last years of the last century, 
and told how she, weeshy colleen as she was, had baffled the yeomanry 
and carried a warning to Wolf Love, when he was in hiding. 

“She had seen ‘Lord Edward’ and his lovely wife, and later on 
had helped to make green cockades for the Peep o’ Day Boys, who 
burned the Cork militiamen and the English troops in their barracks. 
Her talk was of strange names to Isabel—Shanavests and Caravats 
and United Irishmen. ‘An’ it was grand they looked, marchin’ out 
wid their big black flag wid the Bloody Crass and “ Murther Widout 
Sin” (an’ that’s Prothestant murther sure) on it. An’ they tuk the 
hirities wan and all and held them, wid a pike before and a pike 
behind, over the bridge till they’d say an’ Ave, and then dthropt them 
into the Slaney to die asy. 


“< An’ it’s meeself remimbers Father Clinch an’ his big white 
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horse, wid the scimetar at his side, and the “ gospel” that would turn a 
Protestant bullet, round his neck—an’ Father John wid the big horse- 
whip, an’ it was he kep’ on lathering the boys when they wouldn’t 
face the yeomanry, and those murthering villains of Hessians—the 
curse 0’ Cromwell on them,’ and so on and on the old crone would 
ramble through the hideous stories of Vinegar Hill and Enniscorthy, 
till Isabel shivered and turned faint, when she would drop into a 
croon of some queer old ballad, or jump up and bustle about the baby 
with some comical chatter that set baby and mother laughing 
together. 

“Tsabel felt sorry and yet relieved when she departed a month 
later to her home somewhere up in the mountains. Gracie succeed- 
ing to the post of nurse, much to her delight. Then came snow, 
softly falling, never thawing, deepening imperceptibly over the land. 

“* An invitation to dinner at the barracks, Isabel,’ said Barry one 
day. ‘I shan’t go.’ 

“« Why not?’ 

“«Tt’s bad riding at night, now. There’s a moon, but if it should 
turn stormy, I shouldn’t get home.’ 

“Major Leslie wants you to stay all night. Do, Barry. You've 
been moping here with me long enough. J don’t want you, 
and Con! the beauty, doesn’t. He can take care of me quite 
well now.’ 

“*T don’t like leaving you.’ 

“*Why, what ails me? I can run all over the place now, should 
have been down the glen long ago, but for the snow. Do go, Barry 
dear.’ 

“So off Barry rode, looking back and waving his hand at the last 
turn, over the shoulder of the hill, and Isabel saw him go gaily 
enough. 

“She busied herself about the house to the last possible moment, 
then Gracie and she had a grand function of baby-worship, putting 
Constantine Barry O'Neil, Esq., to bed in a queer little wooden 
cradle that had been a tight fit for his father before him. Isabel 
saw herself to the barring and bolting of the heavy shutters and 
doors, and then retired to her room, not to sleep, however. She felt 
restless and over-excited, and sat down resolutely to read herself 
sleepy. She fell at last into an uneasy doze, her candle burned out, 
her fire sank low, and the cold roused her with a start. The moon 
had got round to her window and filled the room with chilly 
brightness. 

“She stood looking out on the white waste that lay beyond the dark 
line of the garden-hedge, when she suddenly became aware of a stir 
amongst the low range of outbuildings beneath her window. A 
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track of dark footmarks led plainly across the yard to the big peat 
stack in the corner, and watching keenly, she could see three—four 
—six black figures clustered beneath it. 

“While she watched, two of them stole out, and still keeping in 
the shade of the outbuildings, disappeared round the corner of the 
house. More black figures came and went, till the original group 
was increased to a crowd that might number twenty or more. 

“<«They will attack us! They do not know Barry is away; if he 
returns they will kill him!’ flashed successively through Isabel's 
mind, sharp and clear as if a voice had spoken in her ear; and then 
rushed across her memory the dream of her first night in Glenduig: 
‘Fly! For your life !—fly!’ rang again in her ears. 

“She hastily clothed herself in her warmest wraps, lifted sleepy 
little Con from his bed, and with a long crib blanket girded him to 
her breast, and then guided by some sure instinct—for of a cer- 
tainty deliberate thought was impossible to her then—stole from 
her room to the one window where egress was practicable—a little 
casement in a corner of the staircase, opening over the sloping roof 
of a shed outside. It was in shadow, and by some blessed chance 
unwatched. She dared not lose time in rousing Gracie and Sheelah 
in their remote sleeping-room. Even as she slipped from the 
window, a heavy blow fell on the front door. She dropped from the 
roof on to a snowbank and fled. 

“ Oh, the weary toil and the terror of that struggle up-hill through 
the deep snow with her heavy burden. She knew the road well, but 
all tracks were obliterated in the universal whiteness. A low wall of 
rough stones guided and screened her till she came out on the 
shoulder of the hill—on the very spot, she remembered, where Barry 
had turned for his last look at her. Out she came into the bright 
moonlight. The sound of blows and angry shouts reached her ears, 
and looking back down on Glenduig, she saw the house surrounded 
by a mob of dark figures. Stones were flying and torches blazing, 
and as she stood panic-stricken, one of the crowd and then more 
separated themselves from the rest, and with a fierce yell came 
racing up the hill towards her. 

“The poor hunted creature fled—she never knew how, along the 
rough mountain road. 

“The moon blazed cruelly bright. The shouts and savage yells 
drew nearer and nearer. On one side of her was the steep slope of 
the mountain, down which she dared not venture with her boy; on 
the other the rough wall that, while it marked the way, shut out all 
chance of escape for her on that side. She ran and ran, downhill 
now, so she gained on her pursuers. At last came a gap; she might 
creep into the shadow of the wall perhaps—for run farther she could 
not. And now—by Heaven’s mercy—came a thick black cloud. She 
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flung herself over the opening—slipped—rolled. The thin crust of 
snow which covered a deep drain gave way and she fell in, with a 
heavy mass of the snowbank crumbling down over her. 

“How long she lay she never knew. It seemed warm and safe 
under the snow, and she might have dozed her life away had not little 
Con stirred with a sharp cry like a little hurt bird. She, even in 
falling, had sheltered him instinctively, and he lay snug enough in 
his blankets till some melting snow chilled and woke him. 

“She listened sharply—all was still; {then dragged her aching, 
bruised limbs together and shook herself clear of the snow. She 
scrambled somehow up the bank and peeped around fearfully, then 
ventured to the gap. The road as far as she could-see was utterly 
deserted ; so, trembling and faint with little Con wailing at her breast, 
she stumbled on, groping her way by the friendly wall till, arrived 
at the barrack gate, she had just life enough left to give one feeble 
call of ‘Barry! Barry!’ before she sank an insensible heap at the 
feet of the astonished sentry. 

“Five minutes more and she was in safety. Barry—moved by I 
don’t know what foreboding of ill—had suddenly resolved to return 
that night at all hazards, and was mounting his horse in the barrack 
yard when his wife’s voice reached his ears. 

“He waited to see her safe in the care of some of the friendly 
soldiers’ wives and the regimental surgeon, and then joined the party 
that with Captain Fairfax were starting for Glenduig. 

“ He walked first, tracking her poor halting little footprints through 
the snow—and told many a time after how his heart stood still when, 
at that gap in the rough stone wall, they came upon a crowd of 
following steps that collected and dispersed within a yard of the spot 
where his wife and child lay concealed by the blessed snow. 

“They reached Glenduig only to find the big turf stack slowly 
burning with a white reek in the grey light of dawn. His cattle 
had been driven from their stalls, maimed or killed outright ; his 
big barn demolished, and when they reached his house door they found 
it beaten in—the poor girl Gracie lying face downwards on the door- 
step, shot by mistake they supposed—and a threatening notice from 
‘Rory of the Hills’ fastened with a knife to the doorpost. 

“ Barry looked his last that day on Glenduig. He gave up his land 
and took his wife back to her own people. Neither could think of 
their Irish days without a shudder for years to come, and at last he 
accepted the offer of one of her relatives to join him in business, and 
ended his days a Lancashire millowner.” 

* * * * * ¥* 

Here Roger’s story came to an end; but I, womanlike, would stil! 
know more. 


“What had the O’Neils done, Roger ?” 
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“How can I tell? They never knew. Paid ‘the rent, or 
refused to join some blackguardly secret brotherhood most likely.” 

“What became of the baby ?” I asked like “ the Cheshire Cat.” 

“The baby is our senior Major, and goes to Ireland in com- 
mand of the regiment next Friday! ” 


Note.— What hope can any one have in any number of Land Bills for 
such a people as this! It will take all it can get and keep grumbling. 
The more it gets, the more power it has secured to get more, and that 
power it will exert till it forces England to go and make war on rebellion. 
The power of honest work is what is wanting in Ireland; the commen 
honesty of life which does not expect bread without the winning of it 
by labour. Humane statesmen may delude themselves, and we may love 
the smooth prophecy that these Land Bills will set everything to rights, 
but until the Irish Celt can comprehend in the same sense as the Saxon, 
what labour means, and what duty means, there is nothing to be gained 
by handing over the land to the Irish peasantry. Ten years hence, or 
sooner, we shall have the same problem to solve under worse circum- 
stances.—ED. 
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August in Susser and in Siena. 


Ir has been my excellent fortune to spend two successive Augusts, the 
one in Siena, the other in a little Sussex village, places differing so 
widely in character and sentiment, that hardly could they offer more 
points of contrast though they lay in separate planets. Yet so great 
is the charm of each, that I hold it in truth an excellent fortune to 
have had such opportunity as six summer weeks may afford, to make 
the familiar acquaintance of the one and of the other. 

Let us turn first to our Sussex village; though it is less of the 
village itself that I would speak than of the charming country in 
which it stands. Sussex is a county of scenery so various, that the 
mere title of a Sussex village can carry with it no distinct idea of 
locality. A Sussex village may lie deep in some sequestered hollow 
among the long treeless downs that roll backwards from the sea; or 
in some green nook reclaimed from wind-swept wastes of heath, and 
odorous pinewoods ; it may stand on some vantage point, whence line 
beyond line of blue receding country can be traced; or some verdant 
tract may hold it of pasture, corn and meadow-land, with deep-sunk 
lanes winding between banks and nutty hedgerows. In such a tract 
as this it is that the village I speak of stands. Low, fertile hills bound 
on either hand a long and shallow valley. On one side, a grey-green 
uneven ridge against the sky shows that the cultivated land has given 
place to a great sweep of heath and bracken-covered common. But 
the village lies low among trees and meadows, and immediately behind 
the little red-roofed street the ground rises in gentle, pastoral slopes, 
breadths of corn and grass and wood, with here and there a farm stand- 
ing among its barns and ricks, suggestive of peace and husbandry. 

It is August, and the freshness of the early tints has everywhere 
vanished from the land. The hedgerows are of a full, dark, almost 
blackish green ; between them lie the deep, sunbrowned gold of the 
wheat, and the pale yellow green of the oats, alternating with wide 
stretching pastures, brown fields, and shorn meadows vivid with the 
aftermath; trees stand dark and round-topped among th> hedges or 
lie massed in woods along the brow of the hills against the pale, 
sunlit, cloudy sky. It is a peaceful, fruitful, well-order «1 country ; 
and as through the lattice window of the little vill:ce inn we 
look out upon this friendly land, lying beneath the cloudy sunshine 
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of a grey and mild August day,a desire comes over us to see it 
nearer,‘to explore those woods, to cross those green meadows, to see 
what flowers yet bloom in the lanes that wind between the hedges. 
Let us leave the village and turning to the left seek a path up the 
long slope of meadow that closes in this side of the fertile valley. 
Our way leads past a low hedge hung with large white convol- 
vulus bells into a field where oats are being cut, and bound in pale 
drooping sheaves. Above the field rises a bright green meadow, 
encircled by tall bushy nut-hedges; and beyond again, sheaves of 
corn in an upper field crown the hill, and stand up against the grey 
sky. August is perhaps the least suggestive of months. It holds 
neither the sweet, interrupted promise of spring, nor the more certain 
hopefulness of the fruitful rains and sunshine of early summer. 
But in its accomplished ripeness, its abundant fulness of growth 
untouched by sadness or decay, August has a splendour above all 
other seasons. We feel it even on this day of doubtful sunshine, 
when the more distant country lies dulled by mists that pale its 
meadows, and spread a dark, dead blue tint over the long range of 
hills. We see it in the ample, unchanging foliage of the trees, in 
the ripe corn on every hill; we feel it even in the silence of the 
woods, where the song and flutter of the birds have almost ceased with 
their loves and their labours ; we see it in the prodigal growth of these 
bushy hedgerows, which the grassy, deeply-rutted field path skirts. 
Let us pause a moment and look at one of these August hedgerows, 
which in their confused mingling of straggling stems and shoots, and 
sprays, have a beauty proper to this seasonalone. Behind a ditch filled 
and bordered with flowers, bracken, grass and brambles, rises a dense 
growth of hazel and young oak, with long hawthorn sprays describ- 
ing a slender curve against the sky, and here and there the fresh 
green of some vigorous rose-shoot, showing amid the darker foliage. 
The wild roses, loveliest of climbing hedge-flowers, are over now; but 
the honeysuckle twines its red-tinged stems and honey-coloured 
flowers among the nut-trees, and everywhere the bramble is spread- 
ing; the bramble which with its red, thorn-studded shoots, set with 
bright green five-leaved sprays, its pale, downy buds, and delicate 
crumpled pink-and-white blossom, holds its own among the more 
beautiful of our wayside plants. Where some hidden spring feeds 
the earth with moisture, the feathery spikes of the meadowsweet 
scent the air. More conspicuous still, the great hemlock heads rear 
their tough, strong-stalked growth in every ditch among the drooping 
grasses. But it is the time for red flowers, as spring is more 
especially the time for yellow. Dandelions are, indeed, of all seasons, 
and the shining gold of the St. John’s wort abounds. But thistles 
of every shade, from deep crimson to pale lilac-pink, are in bloom; 
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the foxglove is not yet over; mallows open large rose-coloured 
flowers on the grassy banks ; red sorrel and the starry pink centaurea 
are conspicuous among the ferns and bracken ; whilst the vivid red of 
the young oak shoots glows against the sunlight and the sky. It is 
the latest bloom of summer ; and seems to have gathered to itself some 
of the warmth and colour of the most ardent moment of the year. 
Over astile we pass into a meadow, whose long slope of vivid green 
is now in sunlight, now darkened by cloud-shadows; and the path 
still tending upwards leads into fields of vetch, mixed with clumps of 
white camomile. Everywhere the land rises and falls in gentle 
waves ; and no small part of the charm of the country lies in these 
undulations, where copse bends to meadow, and field to pasture, in 
their limited horizons, framing each some homelike and homely 
picture. A grassy corner tempts us, crossed by a rush-grown, sun-dried 
path leading to a copse; we turn aside and pass through a low gate 
into the little wood. It is a silent place; no sound but the wind 
among the trees, the occasional chirp of a bird, the croak of some 
unseen creature, and the incessant hum of insects. This is a country 
of oaks, and tall and straight young oak-trees spread their uneven 
boughs against the sky, where the clouds part from moment to 
moment, showing gleams of sunshine, glimpses of blue. Below is 
an undergrowth of nut-trees, with clusters of downy nuts slowly 
ripening within their thin deep-cut calyxes. A cart-rutted track 
overgrown with leaves, leads among the trees; beside it spring tall 
fading grasses and rushes, with here and there a four-foot-high purple 
thistle, and the withering stem of some faded blossom with feathery 
seed-vessels, It is but a handbreadth of copse ; five minutes bring 
us to the other end, where a four-barred gate leads into a clover-field, 
sloping to meet another copse on the opposite hill. But small as it 
is, it lacks none of the charm and mystery, the power to touch the 
imagination, proper to every woodland spot. The wind sighs high 
among the oak boughs ; the dense underwood hides a hundred forms 
of unseen life; a narrow grassy track opens to the right, and is lost 
among the tangle ; the branches arch and meet overhead and cast flicker- 
ing shadows on the path. As we return to the open meadows, we feel 
it was a happy chance that led us into that still and green seclusion. 
But the meadows are at an end now, and through a gate we pass 
into a deep sandy lane running along the ridge of the hill. It winds 
between grassy banks and untrimmed hedgerows, and has the charm 
of all unknown paths, with hidden possibilities suggested by every 
turn. The sun shines hotly now, down on the soft, ancle-deep sand ; 
white and brown butterflies circle and hover in the warm air, the 
buzz of insects never ceases. There is but little shade just here, 
though the lane is so narrow that the bushes are hung with wisps of 
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hay caught from laden waggons wending home from the hay-fields. 
Presently we come to a small farm-house, separated from the lane by 
a strip of garden and a paling. Two glossy brown, white-browed 
calves feeding with a pony before the house, start away with awkward 
gambols at our approach; the sunny greensward, the surrounding 
trees and meadows, the winter store of brushwood stacked round a big 
yew, give the little place a cheerful and friendly air. The house is 
steep-roofed and red-tiled, built in a style common to this part of 
Sussex, the upper walls being formed, like the roof, of rows of over- 
lapping tiles. It is a style of building both sound and picturesque, 
and one too often replaced in these days by thin blue slate roofs and 
flimsy yellow-brick walls, unsound and hideous, where the cheap 
speculative builder has found his way even into green nooks and 
rural byways. 

But the struggles of modern ugliness and modern estheticism still 
seem happily remote from our remote Sussex lane. A few steps 
further, a gate to our left leads into a wood ; and since we love woods, 
let us enter; and since we love flowers, let us turn into this wide 
grassy track, which leads down the hill. For here, where the 
thinning trees leave a more open space, dotted only with bushes three 
or four feet high, the ground is covered with flowers; scarlet 
pimpernel creeping everywhere ; tufts of deep rose-coloured campion 
growing among the bushes; whilst to the right a long slope is purple 
and blue and white with a bed of wild heartsease. An inexpressible 
charm lies in this treasure-trove of wild wood-flowers when the riches 
of the spring and early summer are gone. There is no loveliness 
perhaps to equal that of a copse filled with primroses, violets and 
anemones, with bird notes on every side, and the breath and scent of 
spring in the air. But this August wood has a beauty of its own, in 
the dignity of its trees, in the ample foliage which has replaced the 
scarcely unclosed April buds, in the abundant verdure of the long grass 
and leafy bushes in which the flowers are set ; nor could violet bank 
surely surpass in beauty the purple and blue of yonder heartsease slope. 
And see, as we raise our eyes, between the slim grey saplings and 
sturdy stems of the oaks, spaces of golden-brown corn and green 
meadow lying in breadths of sunlight and shadow on the opposite side 
of the valley. Strangely in this pomp of deep summer, we come upon 
two belated primroses. Nothing, in truth, can be stranger than to 
gather primroses on a hot August day. The fresh scent, belonging 
above all others to the spring of the year and the spring of life, 
seems incongruous as would be a cloud touched with the light of dawn 
lingering in a noonday sky. 

The lane narrows after we leave our flowery wood, and is shadier as 
it winds between higher banks topped by larger trees. Anon we 
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come to a deserted quarry with heaps of stones and mounds of yellow 
earth, overgrown by tall rods of yellow flowers, thin thistles and 
purple teazles ; bees hum, big spiders run on the sunny stones, the 
wind stirs the trees—beyond, absolute silence. For miles and for 
hours, it seems, we might wander on, meeting no living thing; and 
as we stand in this shady, sunny silence, shut in on every side, 
we seem to feel the very pulse beating in the heart of England— 
not the England of London, whose turmoil and roar lie less than 
two hours distant by rail, but of that slow-moving, rural England 
which in the past has had so much to do in making Englishmen 
what they are. 

For it is, as we all know in these days, no vain fancy that connects 
the character and religion of a people with the character of the country 
they inhabit; and in these tranquil, shaded lanes, winding between 
meadows verdant and tranquil as themselves, it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to find the clue to more than one phase of 
English thought and feeling. Especially in these pastoral solitudes 
one may understand the hold that the Church of England in its most 
typical form has had upon the land. The thought comes into one’s 
mind, together with some haunting, half-forgotten lines, that fitly 
link themselves with the surrounding scenery, out of ‘The Christian 
Year,’ that faithful interpreter of a mood part poetical, part religious, 
part practical, of a certain class of the English people—a mood that 
courts emotion rather than enthusiasm, duty rather than zeal, that 
shuns ideas, and finds in the fulfilment of “the daily round, the 
common task,” its highest aspiration and its best reward. This mood, 
inherent in the English mind, has for nearly three centuries found 
its most eloquent exponents in the English,Church ; treated by such 
men as George Herbert, Izaak Walton, Hooker, Ken, Andrews, 
Wilson, and a hundred others, its tradition has gained a peculiar tone 
and flavour, and in our own day has found its truest interpretation in 
‘The Christian Year. * It is, taking it broadly, a phase of religious 
thought, admirable in itself, and as formulated by those able expo- 


* How unbroken has been this particular Anglican tradition, and how 
dear to Anglicans, receives a rather curious illustration in Keble’s hymn 
for Advent Sunday, where treating of the subject of most universal interest 
and most awful import to the Christian, he traces the progress of religion 
through the centuries since the first Advent, and fixes upon Izaak Walton 
as one of a few upholders of the true faith. 


“ 


....an age of light, 
Light without love, glares on the aching sight: 

O who can tell how calm and sweet, 

Meek Walton! shows thy green retreat, 
When wearied with the tale thy times disclose, 
The eye first finds thee out in thy secure repose.” 
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nents, unique perhaps in its union of scholarly erudition, learned 
eloquence, and a true poetic strain, with a theology so simple, homely, 
and practical, that every child in the village-school masters its out- 
lines in the Church Catechism. Nowhere better perhaps than in 
country nooks, such as this corner of Sussex, can we still understand 
the ancient character of the Church of England; feel something 
of its primitive influences. The spirit of Walton himself might 
haunt these grassy meadows, these quiet copses, and deep-lying 
farms. And even from these the special genius that informs them 
may pass away with the silent paths, the leafy, untrimmed hedges, as 
railroads, steam tramways, and high farming invade the land from 


end to end. 


It was during my walks in this pleasant and verdant country, so 
typically and essentially English in sentiment and character, that 
my mind turned to the wide horizon, the sun-beaten champaign sur- 
rounding Siena, where I had spent the previous August. A summer 
in an Italian city is an experience one rejoices to have gone through 
but might hesitate to repeat. It reveals a splendour of light and 
colouring, a glow of dawn, a glory of sunset, that no paler clime can 
show. But between dawn and sunset there are long hours when 
every ray of the fierce sun-heat must be excluded, when only a thread 
of light can be allowed to penetrate into the darkened room, and 
through the closed shutters one vainly tries to woo one breath of the 
air that may be heard stirring outside. Flies torment one by day, 
mosquitoes by night. Darkness follows swiftly upon the early sunset ; 
here are no long and dewy twilights, as there are no grassy lawns or 
spreading trees or shady retreats. The ardent day, which springs 
unto life as the sun shows itself above the horizon, burns almost 
shadeless to its close, and speedily night is upon one. 

I had taken refuge at Siena from the more stifling heats that skirt 
the Arno, where it is spanned by the bridges of Florence. Siena, as 
every one knows, stands on a height, round which, on the hottest 
days, the winds rarely die; whilst the steep winding streets afford 
handbreadths of shade even at noonday. On these streets, on the art 
or architecture of a city concerning which so much has been written, 
that to Englishmen who have visited neither Sussex nor Siena, Siena 
may well be the more familiar of the two, it is not my purpose to 
dwell. ‘The memory of her art is indeed so blended and interwoven 
with every thought and emotion concerning Italy, that we could not 
eliminate it if we would; and Siena would not be Siena, if with the 
name there did not arise the remembrance of frescoed wall and pic- 
tured pavement, of sculptured marble and mystic saint. But as I 
wander through these English lanes, it is not to pictures and palaces 
that my mind most often reverts; rather to some aspects of the place 
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and surrounding country with which only a certain length of residence 
can make one familiar. 

A vast and undulating plain, rising and falling in low, receding 
hills and valleys, breaks steeply down from the lofty eminence of 
Siena. It is no rich and fertile land such as lies along the Arno 
valley, or spreads its vivid green southwards from the Alps in the 
flats of Lombardy. Everywhere the sun-baked earth shows between 
the thin ranks of the vines and the olives; and it is in its wide 
horizons, its ever shifting lights and colours, that the essential beauty 
of this great mid-Italian landscape must be sought. Let us look 
from the window of my room on the second-floor of an old palazzo, a 
lofty, alcoved room, with a red-brick floor sprinkled with water half- 
a-dozen times in the day. Immediately below lies a little stone- 
terraced garden of an antique grace. Flower-beds are set in the 
pavement, and a stone-bordered fountain plashes in the midst. On 
three sides the terrace is surrounded by a graceful open arcade, its 
double row of stone pillars and rounded arches supporting a wide 
balcony, on to which the first-floor windows of the palazzo open; on 
the fourth side, opposite the house, a low balustrade separates this 
upper terrace from a garden of vines and fruit-trees. Beyond, the 
downward slope of the hill is covered with more gardens, vines and 
olive-yards, among which winds with abrupt angles, flanked by ruined 
towers, the old red city wall. At some little distance on either side, 
the town runs out into the plain in a steep promontory, crowned on 
the one hand by the Church of Santo Spirito, where some of Bazzi’s 
best work is to be seen ; on the other by the church of San Francesco 
and the Scuola of San Bernardino, whose frescoed walls are sacred to 
the work of Bazzi, of Beccafumi, and other late Sienese painters of 
renown. But between these two promontories, from the height at 
which we stand, neither house nor tower breaks the wide view east- 
ward over the undulating plains to where the Chianti hills lie misty 
on the horizon, or southwards where the country bends towards 
Rome. 

Let us pause then and look at this view, than which few can be 
more suggestive, since these are the plains of Tuscany, and eastward 
beyond those hills lies Umbria. It is early morning, and the whole 
land, diversified and softened by bright sunshine and deep shadows, 
looks rich, verdant, and even romantic. Far away, the mist in 
exquisite gradations of grey defines line after line of graciously 
undulating hilly outline, where later on will appear only the 
sun-bleached pallor of a shadowless plain. In front, the abrapt 
angle of the old wall, marked by its ruined tower, stands in deep 
shadow against the sunlit blue of the misty hills. The vines 
show a richer green, a more leafy luxuriance, than they will later 
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on; the fruit-trees are of a deeper verdure; the shadows of the 
olives soften the brown and furrowed earth on which they stand ; the 
hills show a darker blue, a clearer outline against the eastern sky. 
Shadow-filled depths suggest leafy coolness, fresh retreats among the 
trees ; amid the olives and the vines rise the black spires of the 
eypresses. A little later, and all this has disappeared. The country 
lies flat-looking, shadowless, each accident of surface almost lost in the 
broad and uniform sunshine. The distant hills are whitish-blue against 
the white horizon, the nearer ones hot and misty, showing bare spaces 
of earth. The trees look small and shrunk on a wide expanse of 
brown land, the olives are little grey clouds, the vines narrow green 
lines drawn on the soil, the cypresses black spikes. Sunburnt- 
yellow, grey-green, grey-blue colouring prevails, suggesting nothing 
but heat and light—a pale, hot, mist-tinted land beneath a pale, 
uniform, cloudless blue sky. In the garden below, a water-lily has 
opened on the small, stone-bordered pond, geraniums and marigolds 
bask in the sun, the shrill chirp of the cicalas never ceases. As the 
day declines and the sun sinks westward, the country will again 
gather colour and light, and later still, a moon will come to bathe it 
in a white and blue and green mystery inexpressible by words; a 
plain of pale-green trees faintly shadowed and silvered, melting into 
a white distance through gradations of exquisite and wonderful soft- 
ness. So through the short summer night, till in the red dawn of 
another day, behind the vast foreground of deep, mysterious un- 
lighted green, the blue hills rise against the new splendour of the 
eastern sky, as though carved in lapis-lazuli; a divine, an etherealised 
lapis-lazuli, of a blue never yet painted, transparent and yet solid, 
glowing as with light from within. 

Not wholly illusive is the coolness and verdure suggested by 
the early morning light. All round Siena, hedge-bordered lanes 
skirt the vineyards, and run from one podere to another, between 
the wide, hot, white roads that wind through the plain ; occasionally, 
in some hollow where a rare stream is trickling, we come upon a 
grassy nook, where trees of denser and more spreading foliage than 
olive or cypress afford a cooler shade. Within the town itself there 
are wide tracts of gardens and olive-yards ; for Siena has long since 
shrunk within her walls, and everywhere running up among the 
steep and winding streets are spaces of orchards, vine-covered slopes, 
walls overtopped by roses and olives and oleanders. Siena has almost 
no suburbs. Once outside the encircling walls, which following the 
course of the hills now crown a ridge, now turn some abrupt angle, 
now plunge down a ravine, we are at once in the opencountry. Only 
on the side towards Rome do we find some exception to this rule. Out- 
side the Porta Romana the road is bordered for some distance by those 
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shabby and straggling houses which too often make the outskirts of 
cities odious. Yet at Siena it is worth while to brave the discomforts 
of such a road for the sake of the country we find beyond. For 
presently we come toa strange blanched tract, acre after acre un- 
broken by vine or hedge or tree or living plant; a bare, furrowed, 
undulating land lying dry and bleached in the unshadowed sunlight, 
with a faint yellow-orange bloom on it from a thin-spread growth 
of dry grass. Through it runs the great Via Romana, along which 
a pilgrim in quaint bygone attire, hung with crosses and charms and 
rosaries, with pilgrim staff and gourd, is making his dusty way. 
Could we follow him, we should presently find ourselves in a region 
still more weird, this strange white earth washed by the rains, tossed 
by the winds into mounds and conical hills and shallow valleys, of an 
aspect so barren, desolate, and Heaven-forsaken, that they might fitly 
have served to inspire some old painter’s conception of Purgatory. 
But it is on this side of Siena only that so barren a desert meets the 
view. On every other side the roads dip, and mount by the brown 
olive-planted hills and valleys, or wind between low hedges and vine- 
yards, by gardens with cypresses and lemon-trees in tubs, and flowers 
blooming unheeded. Along these Tuscan roads, the great white, 
mild-eyed Tuscan oxen draw heavy carts, women pass in broad- 
leaved, flapping straw-hats, carrying loads of green boughs on their 
backs ; at evening, girls and men loiter along in groups, singing part- 
songs, perhaps, with a sweet, monotonous vocal accompaniment. 
Here the road descending sinks into tranquil depths and hollows. It 
might be England but for the alien beauty of olives spreading their 
light foliage overhead against the pale gold and rose and blue of the 
sunset sky. Here, leading steeply upwards from a deep running stream, 
is another lane with banks and overarching boughs. We might be in 
England, we think again, as we look at the high-waving hedgerows, the 
wayside grass and flowers. But in a moment the illusion is dispelled ; 
for as we reach the top and look back, behind us is Siena, its towers 
against the sky, roofs and towers and walls burning a deep red as 
the sun declines behind the hills. We pass a convent standing high 
on a hill facing Siena, a white pile of building enshrining a beautiful 
terra-cotta altar piece.of the Della Robbia school ; we follow the 
road which leads onwards between stone walls, and a row of pollard 
oaks bordering a sloping vineyard, where the vines spread in leafy 
rows between the grey mist of olives whose topmost leaves and 
branches seem changed by the low sunlight from silver into pure 
gold. Birds are singing with gentle liquid notes; bells are ringing 
from the city above the trees, sunlit evening hills are turning faint 
blue, and rose colour. And now all over the wide land cas¢elli and 
white-walled villas catch a rosy light amid the green and misty lines 
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of country. ‘To the west the hills take a deeper purple against a sky 
of deepening gold. A light breeze stirs olives and acacias on either 
hand ; the croak of frogs is accompanied by the shrill cry of the small 
owl, the chirp of the cicalas. A divine, shadowless radiance—not light, 
nor glow, nor twilight—fills the air, transfiguring heaven and earth. 
In moments such as these, when before sunrise the retreating darkness 
illuminated by a waning moon hangs like a hollow, transparent, 
deep-blue sphere above the whiteness of the dawn; when later, the 
hills rise carved, as in living sapphire, against the eastern red and 
gold; when as at sunset, sky and land flush together in one unspeak- 
able triumph of colour and light; in such moments we feel pene- 
trated by the genius of the country—we feel Italy. 

I have spoken of the intimate relation that seems to exist 
between the genius of the Church of England and the genius of 
English rural scenery. With Siena is associated a peculiarly mystic 
school of religious art, and the name of one of the great mystics of 
the Catholic Church—St. Catherine. Recalling amid the woods and 
lanes of these low, fertile English hills the unfettered horizons around 
Siena; recalling that strange, ascetic land that wins its beauty from 
heaven itself, differing from other lands as the thin, dry, silvered 
leaves of its olives quivering against the transparent blue in light that 
they shed rather than intercept, differ from the foliage of other 
trees; remembering that luminous, unchanged sky above San 
Domenico, where the seven-year-old-child saw the mystic vision that 
swayed her future life—one feels that here also the essential spirit 
of the land called and was responded to by the spirit of its children. 

St. Catherine’s name is still honoured in Siena ; her house, now an 
oratory, is a sacred shrine for her memory. But how far the mystic 
feeling of her age survives, what hold the religious enthusiasms 
which in the Middle Ages were nowhere stronger than in Siena, still 
have upon its people in the strangely entangled web of new ideas, 
and old tradition that modern life has spun for the Italians, it would 
require more than a six weeks’ residence in Siena to determine. 
Outwardly, it still clings more closely than many Italian cities to 
ancient observances and religious custom. All through August, one 
local festa after another enlivens this or that contrada, one little 
church after another chants its services, and displays its treasures of 
pictures and holy vessels, and fine embroidery ; garlands and lamps 
are hung before shrines, the streets are decorated by day with gay red 
and yellow and white draperies depending from every open window, 
illuminated at night by many-coloured lanterns. 

As the Feast of the Assumption approaches, Siena holds high 
festival ; art galleries and palaces are thrown open to the public; 
the precious inlaid marbles of the cathedral pavement are uncovered, 
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services are held day after day, in anticipation of the solemn High 
Mass celebrated in the cathedral with the utmost pomp of music, 
vestments and ceremonial that the Catholic Church. can furnish, on 
the great day itself. How large a share has personal devotion in all 
this outward worship in the city of St. Catherine and St. Bernardino ? 
The question is not easy to answer in face of the crowd of wor- 
shippers who stand or stroll about the cathedral in its hours of 
service, unvisited, unkindled apparently, by one spark of the fire of 
enthusiasm. Once only my attention was attracted by an appearance 
of a more ardent and exalted devotion. It was in a little girl some 
eight or nine years old who knelt on the marble pavement, one of 
a row of girls marked by their dress as belonging to one of those 
schools or institutions controlled by religious sisterhoods, of which 
there are several in Siena. Kneeling nearly in front, removed from 
the observation of the white-capped sisters who brought up the rear, 
this child by her attitude of rapt fervour was at once to be distin- 
guished from her companions, whose wandering eyes and listless 
expression betrayed their listless and wandering thoughts. In all 
the cathedral, that little pale-faced child seemed the one true wor- 
shipper; and here, I thought, in St. Catherine’s city might St. 
Catherine’s mystic mantle have fallen; here might be the germ of 
another St. Catherine—of such a St. Catherine as in these altered 
days is possible. 

It is in honour of the Virgin also, and of the celebrated victory 
won in the strength of her name, that those August races are held 
in the great Siena piazza, which from their popular character and 
faithful preservation of certain medieval traditions, are among the 
more interesting survivals from the Middle Ages. The races them- 
selves are sufficiently secular, often ending in very secular blows and 
fights. But in the priestly benediction of the horses beforehand, in 
the victor’s thanksgiving afterwards, when attended by his shouting 
companions he marches up the church of his contrada, and kneels 
before the altar, whilst his comrades standing round him with drooping 
banners interrupt their shouts of triumph to chant a loud hymn of 
praise, we still see traces of the strong religious spirit that animated 
the strifes and rivalries of the Sienese of the Middle Ages and threw 
a glow of mysticism over their art and worship. 

Echoes they are of a vanishing past, which can hardly fail presently 
to die away. As the local gods disappeared before the spread of a 
universal Christianity, so the local colouring of ideas is likely to grow 
weaker before the spread of universal culture, blending and levelling 
the thoughts of people of different climes and countries. It is a 
consummation probably inevitable, yet not too devoutly to be wished 
for. In the meantime, much may be read of the past in these 
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differing skies and lands; and, since the nations are as yet by no 
means all as one man, something also of the present. Nor can the 
widely differing genius of Siena and Sussex be more truly felt than 
in the difference between the painful strain, the failing effort, with 
which we strive to grasp and hold the spirit of that ethereal sunset 
light and glow which transfigure the Italian plain and mountain, 
and the quiet content with which, as the birds sing with flute-like 
notes in the homely English garden below, we watch the sun slowly 
sink through layers of grey cloud, which it tinges with transient fires, 
towards the peaceful rounded hills, where oaks and hedgerows spread 
black against the evening sky, where the corn stands bound in the 
harvest-fields, and the cows feed in the still meadows, where mists are 
gathering, which, as the twilight presently deepens into night, will 
spread their veil over the quiet English valley. 
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Cown Mouse and Country Mouse. 


A FEW STRAY LETTERS, EDITED BY 
LADY LINDSAY (or Batcanrres). 


PART IL. 


Letter VIII. 
(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady Augusta Dacre.) 
Greenleaf Manor. May, 188-. 
My parine Gussie, 

It is some time since I wrote to you. Forgive me; my silence 
has arisen, not from forgetfulness of my promise, but from sheer 
inanition of ideas ; now only, at last, I have something to write about. 
I have been to a lawn-tennis party, dearest; this is the sum of my 
dissipation. I went; I saw; I did not absolutely conquer, however, 
because, never having had a racquet in my hand until yesterday, I 
was no more dexterous with it than a child of six who handles a 
revolver. I let it go off, so to speak. I hit the ball at random, 
and at random the ball struck off the hat of an unoffending curate. 
Ido not think he actually suffered from the blow, but he blushed 
and smiled nervously, whilst several of the bystanders laughed 
outright, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy the accident. 

I apologised as nicely as I could, and—played no more. But 
anyhow, dear Gussie, it is some comfort to make the acquaintance of 
one man in the neighbourhood who does not hunt, or who (now that 
the hunting season is over) does not spend his leisure dreaming and 
conversing of hunting past and hunting future. 

I wonder much in what terms our favourite Madame de Sévigné 
would have described a lawn-tennis party, when writing, as usual, to 
her extremely tiresome daughter. 

Perchance like this : 

“ Dearest too good and too amiable, I think of you, alas, and of 
your trials, your complaisance to that ruffian your spouse. How can 
I divert you? Have you heard of the novel game played at Madame 
de Maintenon’s? Monsieur de Chaulnes invented it ; the King is 
highly pleased therewith ; the Emperor of Morocco (who, to speak 
truth, has an adorable figure) is a marvellous proficient. The Duke 
runs; the Duchess dies away with admiration ; a stroke here, a 
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service there! Ah, my quite beautiful, I have not the wit to bore 
myself in the midst of these delights !” 

In plain English, my dear, it is still too cold for outdoor 
pastimes, to my thinking. But, as the ancient chronicler hath it, 
“ Les anglais s'amusent moult tristement,” and Tony, to whom in- 
door life is as unintelligible as a page of Sanskrit, positively insisted 
_ on driving me in his dog-cart ten long miles to see our neighbours, 
or, as he called it, to enjoy the fun. 

Long before the drive was half over, my nose was the colour and 
shape of a fine ripe tomato; the east wind, meanwhile, had taken 
entire charge of my complexion. 

Our hostess, a kindly buxom lady, met us on the lawn. She was 
dressed in a gossamer costume that was apparently made last year, 
and had now been hastily taken out of a box and shaken out for wear, 
for it was still flattened and creased in odd places. By way of con- 
trast, however, she had tied around her neck a comfortable fur boa. 
“So nice for our young people to get back to their wholesome sports,” 
she said, addressing me ; then, turning to my brother, sheadded with 
a fine enthusiasm : 

“Ah, Mr. Tony, I see you have brought your favourite bat with 
you! Quite right, quite right; my son John tells me there is such a 
difference in bats, and he ought to know, surely, as he is the champion 
player of the whole county! I was almost afraid he had got his 
match to-day. Young Lumpkin from Derbyshire is quite a hero, 
T assure you, Miss Maxwell, and so handsome to look at; I’m only 
surprised he’s been allowed to remain a bachelor, though he is only 
five and twenty! But come along, come along; it’s wasting your 
time, Mr. Tony, talking to me, and my girls won’t forgive me, I 
know, for they’ve been looking out for you for this last hour to make 
up a first-rate four!” 

There was tea on the lawn, dearest Gussie; would you believe it ? 
Coagulated tea in cold cups, with frozen cake and petrified bread and 
butter, and jugs full of luke-warm water to weaken the tea ; and all 
the girls and boys who had been vigorously playing now crowded 
round the tea-table, rubbing their blue hands, and saying : 

“Isn't it jolly? Isn’t it awfully jolly? Why, this is real summer 
weather at last!” 

After my one attempt at play, I sat me down on an elaborately 
knobbly rustic seat under a bush, wrapped in a warm cloak, and 
talked inanities, trying occasionally to gather from my neighbours’ 
conversation something of the game, though it was difficult to arrive 
4 any distinct knowledge by means of scraps of information such as. 

ese : 

“Did you see that?” 
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“ What a splendid service, eh ?” 

“ Ah, bravo, bravo!” 

“ Well done, Tommy!” 

‘“* Now, have at him, have at him!” 

“Fifteen love, thirty love.” 

“ Deuce.” 

“Ts it game and game?” 

“Yes; now for the conqueror.” 

“‘ There’s Miss Smith ; now for a little pretty play.” 

“That’s a good one! Why, she’s settled poor George!” 

“Yes! he’s dead and buried.” 

And so on, dear Gussie, so on, ad libitum. 

Then came my curate, shyly : 

“You don’t play, Miss Maxwell ?” 

“You have suffered enough already, through my ignorance, I 
think.” 

«* Ah—yes—no—but I mean never ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Do you care for hunting ?” he continued. 

No, indeed.” 

“Then you must be sadly dull in these parts. But, perhaps, you 
love the country ?” 

“Not much, I am afraid.” 

“Possibly you think of serious things?” was the next question, in 
a somewhat lower tone. 

“T am afraid not.” 

Then I laughed, for I could say yes to nothing that my father 
confessor had asked. Thereupon he blushed. 

“Have I offended you, Miss Maxwell ?” 

“Qh, no; on the contrary, I must have offended you. Is not your 
hat irretrievably injured ? ” 

“Tt has a very soft crown,” replied the curate, smiling; “only my 
head is hard,” and I felt so grateful to him for viewing the matter 
in this light that I invited him to sit down on the rustic bench, and 
we had quite a pleasant conversation on varied subjects. His society 
was an absolute relief to me, and formed an agreeable contrast to the 
sport-loving circle in which I have lately been plunged. He isa 
simple-minded fellow, earnest and enthusiastic. His greatest hope is 
a parish in the east end of London, his ideal of luxury is college life 
at Oxford. Judging from his general appearance and conversation, I 
should imagine his stipend to be something between twenty-five and 
thirty pounds a year. 

My conscience pricks me a little, dear Gussie, in that I allowed my 
new friend to read my character in the light that pleased his honest, 
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simple eyes the best. Towards the close of our conversation, he was 
fully impressed with the notion that he had met a truly serious- 
minded girl for whom the world could offer no attraction so great as 
a black alpaca gown and a straw bonnet, with a visiting district of her 
own amongst the savages of eastern London. 

But our talk came at last to an abrupt end, for Tony, whose face 
was shining like the faces of the Kings of Israel—Tony, in a white 
duffle suit, with a great-coat buttoned tightly across his broad chest, 
and a large white woollen comforter coiled about his massive throat— 
Tony bustled me off without further ado, hoisted me up into the dog- 
cart, flung the racquets and rugs and himself in after me, cracked his 
whip, shouted his joyous farewells, and off we went, spinning along at 
almost a gallop, leaving the towers of our neighbour's mansion behind 
us amongst the trees, where the startled crows circled and eddied 
noisily over their nests, and where a silvery, misty, chilly twilight 
was already gathering. 

And abruptly also must my letter end, dear Gussie, for Jane tells 
me that our village postman is growing impatient, and I dare not 
anger so important an official. I cannot conclude, however, without 
one word of warning, which, as your faithful monitor, I feel myself 
compelled to give. 

I don’t altogether like your Mr. Trevelyan. I mistrust him 
somewhat ; forgive me, dearest, but, assuredly, he is not the Prince. 

And now farewell, and benison. 

Your BEatRIce. 


Letter IX. 


(From the Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Beatrice Maxwell.) 


Bruton Street. June, 188-. 
Dear Beatriz, 


I must hasten to assure you that you misunderstood what I 
said about Mr. Trevelyan. There is no need to warn me against 
him. Of course I cannot help being proud of the friendship of 
one who is immeasureably superior to all the people I have ever 
known. But indeed, he is so cold, so great, so “far away” (if I 
may use the term) from silly girlish thoughts and trivialities, that I 
could not think of him in the light of what is vulgarly called “an 
admirer.” He has outlived the passions which sway hearts of a 
meaner mould, and this is, no doubt, what gives him a peculiar 
charm. He seems to be one of those men to whom the sympathy 
of women is absolutely essential, and that is not uncommon, I 
fancy, amongst fine grave natures such as his; nevertheless, his 
powerful intellect makes me often positively afraid of him. 

Thave met Mr. Trevelyan often of late, but it is a source of unceasing 
regret to me, dear Beattie, that Mamma, though she does not actually 
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disapprove of my seeing him, certainly fails to appreciate him as I 
should wish. However, Mamma, good and kind as she always is, 
shows at times a curious preference for the most commonplace people. 

I have made several new acquaintances since I last wrote to you, 
but they are none of them worth mentioning. We seem to see Lord 
Warner more often than any one else; perhaps the reason of this is 
that Mamma likes him so much. He is certainly very obliging, and 
has a delicate tact in bestowing little attentions and kindnesses that 
leaves no uncomfortable sense of obligation on the recipient, and is 
very surprising in a man of his ordinary appearance. The worst of 
it is that I constantly find myself forgetting him altogether! It is 
only when he has fairly taken his leave that I recollect how amiable 
he was! Then I feel ashamed of my ingratitude, and make fresh 
resolutions without any better result. 

Nor is the poor little man wanting in courage. The other 
evening, as Mammaand I were coming away from a party, a stranger 
, pushed rudely against us. He nearly knocked me down, and he 
also tore the edge of Mamma’s gown. Lord Warner, who was 
standing beside us, spoke up, and showed fight (as boys say) in so 
bold a manner that the aggressor, who was a giant, ended by 
answering his small opponent with apologetic meekness. 

When we found ourselves safely in the carriage, Mamma clapped 
her hands, and said : 

“ That, my dear, is a thorough gentleman! ‘You needn’t tell me 
he is ugly, Gussie; he knows it himself, poor fellow, better than any 
one can teach it him, but he has a grander spirit than all your fine 
Grenadiers.” 

“But I don’t think I know any Grenadiers,” said I, remonstrating. 

“Well, if not Grenadiers, big, tall men,” replied Mamma, some- 
what evasively. 

Yesterday afternoon, dear Beattie, we went to a musical tea-party. 
We heard a specially-gifted family from Italy, who played solemnly 
and sadly on various instruments, as they sat in the middle of the 
tiny drawing-room, whilst a patient but unappreciative audience was 
glued in rows against the wall. 

Towards the middle of the performance, in walked Lord Warner. 
I was at that moment deep in an interesting conversation with Mr. 
Johnson, the celebrated amateur tenor, who was explaining to me the 
slight but evident superiority of his method of vocalisation over that 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, and many other singers. 

“ Dear, dear!” exclaimed Mr. Johnson suddenly. ‘“ Wonders will 
never cease. Why, here’s Warner, in the name of all that’s marvel- 
lous!” 

“ And why not, Mr. Johnson ?” 
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“Why not, my dear young lady—why not? Why, because he 
doesn’t know a hurdy-gurdy from a trombone, nor recognise a differ- 
ence between Wagner and Offenbach! This is indeed a sign of the 
times !” 

I tried to turn the conversation into another direction, being 
uncomfortably conscious that I blushed ; but, a moment later, Lord 
Warner approached us, and Mr. Johnson jumped up from his seat 
and took his leave with an absurd affectation of alacrity that annoyed 
me greatly. 

Lord Warner made himself very pleasant, however, and, (in spite of 
the tenor’s disparaging remarks,) whilst he acknowledged an ardent 
though ignorant love of music,’ proved to be really far less ignorant 
than he chose to appear. 

I fancy that, during this conversation, I sometimes caught an 
amused glance from Mr. Johnson’s eyes. He was sitting at a little 
distance, discoursing to two elderly ladies. We all talked, dear 
Beattie, as it is the right thing to talk at musical parties, I do assure 
you! and when I go to a concert I try as hard to avoid listening as I 
endeavour to disguise my knowledge of dancing at a ball! 

Mr. Trevelyan does not like music; he told me so the other day. 
He says there is no harmony like an intellectual conversation between 
two kindred spirits, and I fancy somehow that, as I grow older, I 
shall feel more and more that he is right in this, as in many theories 
that sound, perhaps, a little startling at first. Certainly his own 
voice, when he speaks, is melody itself. 

But I hear Mamma calling me. Forgive so hasty an ending to 
my letter, dearest Beattie. 

Your loving 
Avausta Dacre. 
Lerrer X. 


(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady Augusta Dacre.) 


Greenleaf Manor. June, 188-. 
Dearest Gussie, 

Who is to be the winner? By dint of questioning Papa, as 
well as arduous research amongst the most useful books in his library, 
I find that Lord Warner is the owner of two or three country houses 
and a family residence in Belgrave Square. His great-grandfather 
was in the iron trade; however, the fire of London society applied 
for three generations may have sufficiently purified the iron. Any- 
how, there seems to be plenty of gold mixed with the baser metal. 

On the other hand, Mr. Trevelyan has a lodging in the Albany, is 
a member of fifteen clubs, cherishes a family pedigree of ancient 
growth, and is the owner of a charming estate in Cornwall. 
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“By Tre, Pol and Pen, 
You may know the Cornish men.” 

Summer is coming on apace; the bushes are glowing with wild 
roses: the garden is full of lovely flowers. I long to, pin them on 
ball dresses! 

Shall I ever go to a ball, I wonder? ‘Tony says there are lots of 
balls about here in the autumn, and they are no end of fun; but his 
ideas and mine are lamentably different ! 

I have made friends with some Miss Tomlinsons. They are very 
nice girls; so enthusiastic. They do the most dreadful art-needle- 
work you can possibly conceive; they dress dishearteningly ; but 
they do not ride or play lawn-tennis quite so much as the rest of our 
neighbours. The youngest, Flossie, is a favourite with my brother 
Tony, who in her eyes appears to be a demi-god. ‘To please him she 
has learnt carpentering, and has just succeeded in making a preter- 
naturally-heavy wooden work-box for her sister. The work-box 
will neither open nor shut, and stands higher on one foot than on the 
other; but these are details. Furthermore, poor Flossie last week 
nearly cut off her thumb with a saw in the making of that very box; 
but Tony, who was fortunately present, bound up the wound, and 
dressed it carefully, and has ridden over to the Tomlinsons’ every day 
since the accident to ascertain the progress of his patient. 

I have nothing more to tell you. Sometimes I see my curate, and 
try to practise the art of mild flirtation on him, in case I should 
ever have an admirer worthy of the name. But I weary of him a 
little; besides, my heart smites me. He is so simple-minded ; he 
takes everything that I say for gospel, and ruminates or frets over it, 
(as the case may be,) for a week at least. Afterwards, he comes to 
call, and expostulate or explain; and I, as I listen to him, become 
aware that I have cast my joke upon the waters to find it after many 
days; he has a tenacious memory. 

This morning Papa pinched my cheek and laughed because he 
met me on my way to church, a weekday. But you will easily 
understand that the mornings here are very long and dull. 

As for Papa, he reads his newspaper or walks about the grounds 
with a thing called a spud, a sort of small hoe at the end of a long 
stick, with which he pokes out the weeds on the estate. It is not 
very amusing to walk with him, for at every dandelion he stops and 
exclaims: 

“Ha, mine enemy! off with his head, Trixy! There, there, I'll 
teach the fellow to choke up the nice soft grass!” 

Meanwhile, I stand and wait, like a dutiful daughter, and stare up 
at the clouds, or else follow meekly whilst Papa talks to the bailiff 
about the turnips which the cows should or should not eat in the 
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by-and-by of next winter. Cows! I dread them! They are 
always peering aggressively over low wooden fences, making hideous 
mooing noises, or else galloping full tilt down narrow lanes, driving 
me into ignominious places of refuge, from whence I see the cowboy 
gazing at me and grinning contemptuously. I am constantly re- 
minded of the delightfully-grammatical nursery rhyme of our child- 
hood : 
“A very young lady, 

With Susan the maid, 

Who carried the baby, 

Was one day afraid.” 


Good-bye, dear. I have promised to take the Tomlinsons a pattern 
of some lace, and Tony, who is to drive me over in the cart, is 
shouting lustily for me. Merciful heavens! how that boy can shout! 

Your Beatrice. 


Lerrer XI. 
(From the Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Beatrice Mazvwell.) 
Bruton Street. July, 188-. 


I have not written to you for a long time, dear Beattie, but 
my Aunt Julia, Mamma’s sister, has been ill, and both Mamma and 
I have been constantly with her. She is better now, Iam thankful 
to say, and will, the doctors assure us, speedily recover. 

Ah, dear Beattie, in a sick-room the pleasures of life appear small 
and insignificant, and what is good and true does really seem the 
beautiful, and that which lies beyond this world becomes the only 
goal worth trying for. And yet I return almost joyfully to mundane 
gaieties ; I blame myself for my frivolity. Why are we so organised 
that, even whilst we recognise and appreciate what is noble and lofty, 
we cannot live altogether in the highest mental altitudes ? 

I found myself yesterday positively dancing on my way downstairs. 
Really, absolutely pirouetting, through mere joy of existence ; happy 
because Aunt Julia is better; happy because I am my own happy 
self ; happy because of an unaccountable conviction that something 
delightful must quickly come. Youth is a good thing, and some- 
times, dear Beattie, it seems as though life were opening out round 
about me like a beautiful, tenderly-scented rose, full of loveliness and 
delight, and my heart throbs and my pulses} beat with a sense of 
unutterable gladness. 

Dancing on I made my way to the library, where I wanted to 
fetch a book, and meantime (I am ashamed to tell you) I was singing: 


* Little Lord Warner, 
Sat in a corner...” 
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“Really!” exclaimed a voice at my elbow, and, turning quickly, I 
was amazed to see Mr. Trevelyan. 

“Let his lordship remain in his corner, pieless,” said Mr. Trevelyan, 
smiling. “But, to speak truth, Lady Augusta, my literary ear 
does not altogether approve of your rhyme. It is like the ‘dawn’ 
and ‘ morn’ that inferior poetasters are so prone to combine.” 

I could not answer ; I could only blush, and feel ashamed of my 
childishness. 

“Do you remember the Scotchman’s objection to our English 
pronunciation,” continued Mr. Trevelyan, “founded on the fact that 
we make backdoor rhyme with jackdaw? But it needs a tongue 
from the ‘ north countrie’ properly to express that subtle difference, 
and I am a southerner. Besides, I ought rather to use my best 
efforts to gain your forgiveness, Lady Augusta, for my intrusion here. 
The butler told me that your mother is out, but I persuaded him to 
go in search of you, to ask if I might see you for a few minutes. 

“T don’t know—I am not sure,” I stammered foolishly. 

“Give me one moment or two,” pleaded Mr. Trevelyan, with a 
smile ; “I have not seen you for so long.” 

“T have been busy nursing Aunt Julia.” 

“Happy Aunt Julia! However, nursing seems to agree with you, 
Lady Augusta. You look wonderfully well.” 

“ T—T am very well, Mr. Trevelyan.” 

“Yes; you are at that heartless age (forgive my saying so) when 
you can wound others without receiving a wound yourself.” 

“T wound others, Mr. Trevelyan ?” 

“Do you not understand? Ah, well, your kind little hand binds 
up the wounds immediately. Will you lay your hand (metaphorically) 
on my troubles? I have been ill and unhappy myself lately.” 

“T am so sorry.” 

“Are you? Well, that is something; nay,a great deal. You 
women lose in so far, Lady Augusta, that you cannot, like a man, 
appreciate the soothing influence of women.” 

“Of all women?” I asked with, I really think, a touch of sarcasm. 

“No, no, Lady Augusta. I was alluding to one woman; but I 
scarcely liked to express myself so positively. You spoil me, you 
see, for your mind always goes aw devant de mes pensées, and when 
I am with you I do not talk, I only think our mutual thoughts 
aloud. Will you try to miss me a very little, Lady Augusta? Iam 
going into the country.” 

“Going away!” 

Oh Beattie, a pain shot through my heart; it was all I could do 
not to burst into tears. 

“T have seen you very seldom lately,” continued Mr. Trevelyan, 
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rather sadly. “You know I have often called, but you have not been 
at home.” 


“T am so sorry.” 

“You will soon forget me, Lady Augusta, Ah, you will forget 
me more easily than I can forget you!” 

He sighed, and a mist seemed to pass over his eyes. 

Then he resumed, incoherently : 

“ T remember the first time I saw you at a ball; you were dressed in 
white, your neck was bare. Youshould never wear a necklace, believe 
me; leave pearls and diamonds to those who are older and less fair. 
But you are still standing; I detain you, 1 must go. Forgive my 
pertinacity in forcing myself upon you; forgive my idle talk. May 
I see you once again before I leave London ?” 

Oh, Beattie, I could not say otherwise than that he might come. 
I stammered my affirmative reply ; I longed to detain him, but I knew 
not how. He bowed his noble head in silent farewell ; he went, and I 
remained standing where he left me, listening to his firm slow step 
as he crossed the vestibule. Then I heard the front door bang, and 
knew that he was really gone. I hurried to the window, to catch a 
last glimpse of him, and there, hidden in the muslin curtains, I 
watched him, tall, grand, and beautiful, king of men, passing slowly 
down the street. 

Dearest Beattie, I have confided to your affectionate ear every word 
he has uttered; I have repeated to you even his flattering speeches, 
and tried to convey to you his very looks and manner ; I have done 
all this because I am anxious, so anxious, that you should answer me 
something. I have seen Mr. Trevelyan seldom lately, it is true, but I 
have thought of him much, oh, very, very much. He has grown to be 
the dearest friend I have in the world. Will you, who are also my friend, 
forgive me for saying this? I think you will. And will you tell me 
if you think it is at all possible that he can care for me? I never 
dreamed till to-day that I should want him to care, but now it has 
all come upon me suddenly. 

I went upstairs to the drawing-room with heavy, lagging steps. 
It had grown strangely clear to me why the sunshine of life had 
seemed so singularly bright before, when I had no thought of parting. 
I knew now why my heart had danced within me of late, even whilst 
I stood beside Aunt Julia’s bed, holding her thin hand, and gazing 
into her sad face. The whole world has been glorified, signed with 
the name of Trevelyan; I have thought of him, dreamed of him, 
smiled for him, night and day. I cannot get the thought of him out 
of my head now; it is a sweet, overwhelming thought, and yet I am 


half-afraid, of what ?—of him, perchance ; and yet far more, surely, of 
myself. 
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Do you think he likes me, Beattie? I have told you more than I 
have told Mamma, confessed to you more truly than to her, for, down in 
the depths of my mind, there lurks an uncomfortable suspicion that 
Mamma can never appreciate Mr. Trevelyan as I would she could. She 
is prejudiced against him, certainly, and she has never allowed him the 
opportunity he has often sought of making himself better acquainted 
with her, 

Beattie, dear, I shall await your answer with the greatest anxiety. 
Of course it is not right for a girl to think of aman until she 
has positive knowledge that he likes her, but surely, though Mr. 
Trevelyan has not as yet actually proposed, he has said so much, so very 
much, that he cannot delay for long. It were impossible for him to 
speak or look as he does unless his heart were given tome. Oh, 
write, do write, dear Beattie! Write by return of post. I shall 
count the hours till I can receive your letter. 

Your loving friend, 
Aveusta Dacre. 


Lerrer XII. 
(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady Augusta Dacre.) 


Greenleaf Manor. July, 188-. 


Dearest Gussix, 

What would you have me say? I scarcely know; I hold my 
idle pen betwixt irresolute fingers, being anxious to please you, yet 
desirous as ever to speak the truth. 

Could I but see Mr. Trevelyan, read his face, watch his manner 
with the impartial and keen observation of a friendly feminine outsider, 
I should answer your questionings without a moment’s hesitation. 
Reflect, dear Gussie, I have seen this hero through your eyes only, 
and yet you require me to analyse him closely within my own mind. 
For your comfort, dear, nevertheless, I will say that he seems to be 
decidedly in earnest. No man, as serious by nature as you describe 
Mr. Trevelyan to be, could speak to any girl as he has spoken to you 
unless he were led on by an unusual and deep interest. 

Moreover, (and this is for your very greatest comfort,) take 
patience during one short week. I shall see your Trevelyan with my 
own eyes; I will watch him closely, converse with him, try his paces 
in various ways, and let you know the result. Do not fear, dear 
Gussie; you shall have news of him speedily, and speedily learn 
whether, as you say, and as I truly believe, his somewhat chill and 
sedate heart is in your fond keeping. 

The world is very narrow, my child. The Tomlinsons are related 
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to Mr. Trevelyan, and he is coming immediately to spend two or 
three weeks with these dear cousins of his. So, you perceive, I shall 
have ample opportunities of studying him, and thus obeying your 
behest. 
Your affectionate 
Beatrice MaxwELt. 


Lerter XIII. 


(From the Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Beatrice Maxwell.) 


Bruton Street. July, 188-. 
My parting Beattie, 
Thank you, oh, thank you, a thousand times for your promise ! 

Mr. Trevelyan called to-day, and bid us good-bye. We were in 
the drawing-room, Mamma and I; Lord Warner was sitting with 
us. He is very tiresome sometimes, this Lord Warner! 

I had been thinking so long and so much of what I should say to 
Mr. Trevelyan that, when the time came at last for me to speak to 
him, I could scarcely utter ; I found myself discoursing incoherently 
of temperance societies, a subject I do not understand, and concern- 
ing which he is utterly indifferent. My hands trembled so terribly 
that I with difficulty gave him the cup of tea Mamma had poured 
out for him. 

Mr. Trevelyan himself spoke but little. His eyes were unutter- 
ably sad as he looked into mine with a depth of meaning that was 
at once painful and delightful, I know not why. As for me, I 
became almost hysterical, getting up from my chair and reseating 
myself continually, fetching things I did not want, growing restless 
and silly with an overwhelming consciousness that our time together 
was miserably short, and that, nevertheless, I was wasting it and 
shortening it by my very silence and foolishness. 

In the midst of this constraint, Lord Warner fortunately took his 
leave. He had an important business engagement, he said, as he 
looked at his watch. 

I was grateful to him for his unintentional kindness in leaving 
us, but my gratitude was scarcely needed, for after his departure 
things went from bad to worse. Mamma drew her chair towards 
me, as though purposely, and immediately entered into a long con- 
versation with Mr. Trevelyan on taxes and taxation in general. 

This lasted nearly a quarter of an hour; I sat on thorns, wretched 
and powerless. At last Mr. Trevelyan rose to say good-bye. He 
shook hands with Mamma, then, coming up to me, he held my hand 
in his for a long, long minute; he pressed it so tightly in his own 
that my little turquoise ring deeply indented my fingers. 
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“ Farewell, Lady Augusta,” he said impressively, gazing into my 
eyes with a look I can never cease to remember. ‘“ You will not 
forget me altogether, will you? And I, as soonas I return to town— 
I will come and pay my respects. I hope you will enjoy the end of 
this your first season. Meanwhile, I go, to ‘babble of green fields.’ 
But our English landscape is like a fresh young girl itself, and when 
I leave you for it, I can almost say to myself: ‘ Auf Wiedersehen!’” 

“Good-bye,” I murmured stupidly, scarcely following or compre- 
hending his speech ; “ good-bye, Mr. Trevelyan.” The tears rose to 
my eyes, and I felt suffocated, not by what I tried to say, but by all 
I might not say. He paused a moment longer, I think, but I was 
silent, and then, suddenly, I seemed to know that my hand had 
dropped out of his, and he was gone, and the room grew quite dark 
and chilly. Then Mamma, as she got up from her chair, and shook 
out the folds of her gown, turned to me, and said, somewhat coldly : 

“That remark of Mr. Trevelyan’s about a landscape was in rather 
doubtful taste, I think. I cannot say that I altogether approve of 
his tone when he talks to you, Gussie; it is really a good thing he 
has taken himself off at last!” 

Oh, Beattie, never mind his tone! I long already for the sound 
of his voice, for the echo of his tread upon the stair. I miss him 
somehow from everything, though I have been with him so little; 
from the house, though he has been in it so seldom. Yesterday I 
passed through the hall, and saw a great-coat lying on one of the 
chairs ; my heart gave a sudden throb, as though it were possible he 
had returned. But the coat was not Mr. Trevelyan’s; it was Lord 
Warner’s. 

I grudge it to you, dearest Beattie, that you will see him, and yet 
(I am so inconsistent) I am glad that he is to see you rather than any 
one else, for you will hold him for me, you will keep my memory green, 
as poets say, within his mind, will you not? I am certain now that 
he loves me, for that last look of his has betrayed more than a dozen 
passionate sentences could have told. And yet I want to hear from 
you, I want you to endorse all I have said ; yes, more, a great deal more. 

I feel dull and dreary. Ah, how ten times more desolate than 
before the ball must Cinderella have felt when she returned to her 
rags and her lonely hearth ! 

Good-bye, you enviable Beattie. I envy you; I envy the Tomlin- 
sons; I envy the woods that will hear his dear voice, and the grass 
that will learn to know his step, and the birds who come to sing 
around him, and the flowers which put on their gayest summer array 
to welcome him. 

Your foolish 
GUSssIE. 
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Lerrer XIV. 
(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady Augusta Dacre.) 


Greenleaf Manor. July, 188-. 

Dearest GUussIE, 

I like him, yes, a little, scarcely more; no, really not more as 
yet. He is handsome, certainly ; massive and tall, (a cubit or two, I 
should think, taller than my curate ;) pleasant, though supercilious, 
in conversation. I can see at once what your mother dislikes in him. 
Tony is actuated by the same dislike. And your mother and Tony, 
(forgive my coupling them thus together,) possess a few mutual 
peculiarities. They are both equally straightforward and clear- 
seeing. Now you, dear Gussie, are straightforward, but not clear- 
seeing. I know that you will hereupon cry out, and bid me worship 
with you, unconditionally, at the shrine of your hero. Well, I 
cannot, altogether ; I bend one knee willingly, but the other remains 
somewhat stiff and recalcitrant. Nevertheless, time may work 
marvels. 

Mr. Trevelyan arrived here at an auspicious moment. We had one 
of our many lawn-tennis parties this afternoon, and he drove over 
with the Tomlinsons. He does not play himself; nay, nothing so 
commonplace. He came and sat beside me, and we talked, of the 
weather first, (like good English people,) afterwards of you. He told 
me a great deal about you; filled in, so to speak, many little gaps in 
your narrative, explained (often unconsciously) many things I needed 
to know. I told him at once that we were friends, and had been 
friends for years. He smiled, and asked if our friendship commenced 
in our cradles. 

Papa has taken a great liking to Mr. Trevelyan ; indeed, the latter, 
though I strongly suspect him of an amiable hypocrisy, evinces so 
deep an interest in agricultural questions that Papa, as Tony says, 
cottoned to him directly. Mr. Trevelyan can be very amiable on 
occasion. He is selfish by nature, and for this reason he cultivates 
an aspect of mental strength, which is a convenient loophole. Like most 
men, however, he is really very weak, and wants ruling. I am quite 
sure that, contrary to all you have told me of him, contrary also to 
his splendid exterior, he is nothing more nor less than one of the 
many excellent and useful creatures whom Providence has benevo- 
lently created for us women to turn round our little fingers ! 

You spoil him, Gussie; you have adored in him the ideal of your 
own mind ; surely there exists no Trevelyan such as you describe ? 

Well, he is coming to-morrow to luncheon, and afterwards he is to 
take a long walk with Papa, and converse with the bailiff about 
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manure. I am sure to have some opportunity of seeing him; any- 
how, you may be certain that I shall before long extract from him 
the real state of his manly mind. 
Yours ever, 
Beatrice MaxwELt. 


Letter XY. 
(From Godfrey Trevelyan, Esq.,to Philip Graham, Esq., Pump Court, Temple.) 
Bramble Dell. August, 188-. 


Dear otp May, 

I came down to these country wilds a couple of weeks ago, 
with the intention of recruiting. I was hipped and seedy, and found 
myself forced to send for old Pilulus at last. He insisted on thorough 
change and quiet, so I accepted Aunt Sophia’s invitation, and came 
here. I needed rest in every way, partly because I had been over- 
doing my brain, writing stinging articles at high pressure for the 
Thursday Gazette, partly because I needed to pull myself together, 
to go through the difficult and trying process of making up my 
mind. 

As I think you know, I had lately been much taken with a little 
girl, Lady Augusta Dacre, a dear child, all sentiment and enthusiasm, 
and she certainly became desperately devoted to me. 

But there are drawbacks, Phil. Above all, the Ascalons, or rather 
the Dacres, are an unbearably proud set, and, though we Tre- 
velyans have a pretty good idea of our own merits, I am not sure 
that the alliance I have sometimes contemplated would be looked 
upon with favour by the fair one’s family, her mother most especially ; 
furthermore, the fair one herself is accustomed to a good deal of ad- 
miration, and she is on the high road to be spoiled. Rich, well-born, 
and more than pretty, she is surrounded by innumerable suitors, that 
insufferable cad Warner (whose grandfather was an ironmonger,) being 
foremost in the throng. I could never stand that sort of thing, as 
you know, and I prefer to seek out some lonely wild blossom in a 
shady nook, some flower that, but for me, were born to blush unseen. 
Certainly, Lady Augusta is very charming, so charming that she 
wooed me from my cynical solitude, and, for a short time, I found 
myself plunged in the very midst of London balls and other unac- 
customed gaieties for her sake. But ah, my dear fellow, it is not in 
the vortex of society that a poetical and single-hearted affection can 
flourish, or that the absolute and perfect freshness of girlhood can 
remain in its first bloom. 

It is only in the country, the sweet, pure, though somewhat dull 
country. Dulness is, without doubt, wholesome, even necessary, for 
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women, and the monotonous and unexciting life of the midland 
counties that would goad most men into madness, if not into crime, 
appears to foster and encourage the tenderest virtues of the gentler 
sex. 

The day after I came down here I drove with the Tomlinsons to a 
pretty gabled house belonging to some country neighbours, the 
Maxwells. 

Maxwell pee is a mild old fool, devoted to agriculture, and absolutely 
under the thumb of his bailiff; the sons are cubs, but there is a 
daughter—a daughter who is the most delightful country maiden I 
have ever seen. Her name—it should be Betty or Prue—is Beatrice ; 
her face and figure are perfect; her mind (though still somewhat 
unformed) is elevated, and she has, together with a most poetical 
organisation, a sincere desire for intellectual improvement. 

I cannot easily forget my first introduction to this pretty damsel. 
The whole scene was one of Arcadian simplicity ; in the foreground, 
roses and strawberries and syllabub, presided over by Miss Beatrice ; 
in the background, lawn-tennis, and the usual elements of rural 
festivity. 

My little hostess, arrayed in simple white cotton, needed but one 
thing—a pet lamb, garlanded with blue ribbon, to gambol at her feet. 
She is quite young, only eighteen, and very childish in manner, 
though she sometimes tries to put on the pretty gracious airs of 
womanhood. Her large blue eyes thrill me with their innocent 
appeal, her hair curls in natural rings, (I would lay my life, Phil, 
they are natural.) 

I found to my surprise that Miss Maxwell and Lady Augusta have 
long been friends; they are like, and yet very unlike. They are 
both young and pretty, but, whilst Lady Augusta’s high position and 
worldly surroundings bid fair to destroy the simplicity of her first 
impressions, her rustic friend, in her complete guilelessness, has pre- 
served a candour that is infantine and yet divine, and charms me 
with a potent charm. Lady Augusta and I would not easily have 
suited each other ; I am glad now to think tbat, whilst with her, I 
did not allow my feelings of admiration to lead me into a foolish pro- 
posal. Beatrice is not fond of country sports, she tells me; yet she 
makes herself happy here. She is delicate and cannot take long 
walks or rides, but she lives contentedly amidst her birds and flowers, 
whilst her father and brothers, despite a certain roughness of manner, 
worship the very ground she treads on, as I can easily see. But 
indeed, who could do otherwise than so worship? I can scarcely 
think that even women would be jealous of Beatrice Maxwell. I 
imagine that she is the sort of girl whose sole ambition in life 
is to fill one man’s heart, and, having filled it, to remain there for 
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ever, regardless of the world and its glories, regardless of all but him, 
except perhaps her children and their training. She would bea good 
wife for a poor man, for she has no regard for money; in fact, it 
seems to me that she scarcely knows the value of it. In some things 
she is as ignorant as a child, but hers is a blessed ignorance. If I 
can win her, she will not be a poor man’s wife, as you know well, but 
she does not know. Who shall say? Perchance if she knew she 
would not marry me. Between us, no worldly questions are discussed ; 
this is an idyll, Phil, a thing not of this earth, earthy. Little 
Beattie’s mind is more eager to watch the flight of the swallows or 
inquire into the growth of her roses than to learn the distinction of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and I would not have her different. 

I am a changed man already, Phil; under this sweet influence I 
have altered. You will perhaps scarcely recognise through these love- 
sick wanderings 

Your cynical friend, 
Goprrey TREVELYAN. 


Lerrer XVI. 
(From the same to the same.) 
Bramble Dell. August, 188-. 
Dear Pat, 

You say I have changed for the worse ; you say I maunder ; 
you imply that I drivel. You add that I have been and gone and 
done for myself; lastly, you pity me. You are certain that Lady 
Augusta is worth ten of Miss Maxwell; you assert that I have made 
love in haste and shall repent at leisure. Well, I accept all you say, 
and take it as kindly meant ; I am too happy to resent, or even to argue. 

You do not know my Beatrice; -J, Phil, pity you, because of 
your ignorance. Above all, I would have you know that she has one 
of those essentially gentle, pliant natures which, as you know, I 
most admire in women; it will be my happy task to mould her 
young mind, to be her guide in the future. She is an angel, and yet, 
even more, a child, But I will cease to “drivel.” When the time 
comes for you to make Miss Maxwell’s acquaintance, you will hastily 
change your tune. 

Meanwhile, dear Phil, make ready to officiate as best man, for 
Beattie and I are to be married this day month. 

Yours always, 
Goprrey TREVELYAN. 


Letter XVII. 


(From the Countess of Ascalon to the Lady Julia Cliftonville.) 
Dearest JULIA, 


I am glad, truly glad, to learn that you are gaining strength 
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and health, and that Hastings seems to agree with you. I think it 
is quite possible that we shall join you there almost immediately. 
My little Gussie wants change; she needs to hide her poor little sore 
heart somewhere out of sight, whilst she leans her head on her 
mother’s shoulder, and fights a brave fight with grief. For it isa 
sad grief, poor dear; a double grief, very hard to bear. Her lover 
is false and her friend deceitful. Bad luck to them both, say I. 
But I never liked that fellow Trevelyan. He was always hanging 
about my darling, and she admired him for the sake of his broad 
chest and his six feet of falsity, for his grand sentimental speeches, 
and insinuating manners. The poor child believed in him; my 
warnings were useless, and merely added fuel to the flame, as, 
indeed, such warnings usually do. 

I saw that she grew to care for this man, and it made my heart 
ache for her, though she tried to hide her feelings from me, as if 
mothers did not see, even when they are supposed to be as blind as 
moles, and about as interesting ! 

Well, the gay Trevelyan one fine morning rode away, and Gussie 
expected to hear news of him from that nasty little Beattie Maxwell, 
near whose home in the country he had gone to stay ; and she waited, 
and waited, pining and fretting for a letter, poor love, making all 
sorts of little subterfuges for my edification when she heard the 
postman’s knock, and growing more anxious and feverishly unhappy 
every day. Weeks passed, yet she bore up pretty well, poor child, 
and I honoured her for her courage, and kept silence on my part also. 
At last, in an evil hour, she opened the Morning Post, and read the 
announcement of Mr. Trevelyan’s engagement to Miss Maxwell. 
She gave me a look that was piteous to see, and then she tried to 
smile, and then, in one minute, I don’t know how it was, she and I 
were sobbing together, locked in each other’s arms, and I felt just as 
foolish and wretched, I think, as she did. 

But she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

When she grew a little quieter, 1 held her on my knee, just as 
when she was a little child, and she hid her face against mine, and 
whispered : 

“Mamma, can you forgive me? Once, just once, I thought you 
were not quite kind—when he went away, you know. But nowI see 
that nothing could have made it different.” 

“Nothing, darling, nothing,” I murmured, as I shook my head ; 
and inwardly I thanked God that nothing had made it different, for 
it is far better for a tender woman’s heart to suffer before than after 
marriage. Had my darling married Trevelyan, and he had forsaken 
her, I could never have forgiven him, not to my dying day, nor 
myself either. It is hard enough now to forgive him for her grief ; 
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even though the child is free, my own dear, innocent, loving child! 
and is only hurt in so far that for a time, for a time only I trust, her 
young heart must ache and moan. I would that I could bear the 
pain for her, and shield her from it ; I cannot endure that she should 
so soon learn the sadness of life. 

I think we must certainly go to you at Hastings for a little while, 
dear Julia. We shall hope to start to-morrow, or next day. 

Yours affectionately, 
JANE ASCALON. 


P.S.—I re-open my letter to tell you that a note has this moment 
been brought to me from Lord Warner. This is what he writes:— 

“Dear Lady Ascalon,—I have heard of Trevelyan’s engagement. 
Forgive me if I oughtn’t to allude to it. I only do so just to tell 
you quite privately that’s the reason for my leaving town to-day. 
I leave for a week. I don’t fancy Lady Augusta would care to see 
me just now, somehow, and I couldn’t be in London, you know, and 
stay away from her, really. Do you think a week is about the right 
sort of time? It will be awfully hard to stop away so long, but I 
mean to, because that seems best. Afterwards I may come again, 
mayn’t I? 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ WaRNER.” 


P.S. No. 2.—By-the-bye, dear Julia, don’t expect us at Hastings 
any particular day. It is possible we may find ourselves obliged to 
defer our visit to you for a little while, perhaps for a week, or even 
two. 





(This is the last letter of the interesting packet confided to my 
care.—EnDIrnkEss. ) 
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Votes of a Wanderer in Shoe. 





“Tue beautiful Isles of Greece Lovest thou mountains great, 

Full many a bard has sung; Peaks to the clouds that soar, 

The Isles I Iove best lie far in the West Corrie and fell where eagles dwell 
Where men speak the Gaelic tongue. And cataracts dash evermore ? 

Let them sing of the sunny South Lovest thou green, grassy glades 
Where the blue Agean smiles, By the sunlight sweetly kist, 

But give to me the Scottish sea Murmuring waves and echoing caves ? 
That breaks round the Western Isles, Then go to the Isle of Mist!” 


So writes Sheriff Nicholson, the bard of the Hebrides, and 
especially of Skye—the Eilan Skianach or Cloudy Isle—so named, 
it is said, from the Norwegian ski a mist, because of the dark 
clouds and ethereal mists which by turns enfold its high peaks. 

Bound for this isle of beauty, we left Oban at daybreak on a 
lovely summer's morning; and anything more delightful than 
our fifteen hours’ steam could hardly be imagined. Not a ripple 
to disturb the glassy calm of a sea wherein lay reflected each 
shapely form of island and mainland. On our right towered the 
massive slopes of Ben Cruachan, while to the left lay the green 
shore and wild mountain ranges of Mull. 

Presently we passed the green pasture-lands of Muck, “the 
Isle of Swine,” and then, in strange contrast, the Scuir of Eigg, a 
mighty rampart of dark trap rock, and slender basaltic columns ; 
tall pillars, few of which exceed a foot indiameter. Some of these 
have fallen, and others are broken across, and so form a strange 
geometric pavement of hexagonal sections. This remarkable 
columnar citadel, which is itself about five hundred feet in height, 
forms the crest of a hill of eight hundred feet, rising from one 
end of a low grassy isle. A terrible deed of vengeance was once 
enacted on this sea-girt rock—one of those oft-repeated acts 
which must have conduced so largely to the amenities of life in 
the “ good old times.” Then, as now, the two great powers in 
the Isles were the MacLeods and the MacDonalds—the former of 
pure Norse, and the latter of Celtic descent—and the history of 
the Isles is largely made up of tales of the turbulent feasts and 
bloody frays of these wild clansmen. Ever and anon a temporary 
peace was cemented by some inter-marriage—a peace no sooner 
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made than marred, and followed by some such deed as that, the 
memory of which will for ever cling to the rocky Scuir of Eigg. 

Here in comparatively recent days dwelt a tribe of Mac- 
Donalds, and here a party of MacLeods landed, and seem to have 
been hospitably treated till, in an evil hour, their attentions to 
the daughters of the Isle roused the wrath of parents and brothers, 
who, seizing their guests, bound them hand and foot, and turned 
them adrift in an open boat. A favouring breeze wafted them to 
Skye, where they told their story to MacLeod, who straightway 
collected a body of trusty clansmen, and sailed to Eigg to avenge 
the cause of his followers. 

The affrighted islesmen, utterly unable to cope with such a 
force, hid themselves in a great cave, the entrance to which was 
partly concealed by a stream of water falling over it. It was 
dreary winter, and the drifting snow soon effectually concealed 
every trace of a footpath. Finding only a deserted village, 
MacLeod assumed that his intended victims had fled to the Long 
Island, and, with his followers, had actually re-embarked on his 
galleys, when one rash man, deeming all danger past, ventured to 
steal out from his hiding-place. He was instantly detected, and 
the foemen, returning to shore, tracked him to the cave. It is a 
large cave, two hundred and fifty feet in length, and about 
twenty in height, but the entrance is by a low opening only three 
feet in height. 

Not caring to venture in, and fight hand to hand with desperate 
men, they quickly diverted the course of the stream, which veiled 
the entrance to the cave, and then, collecting an immense pile of 
turf and dead bracken, they kindled such a bonfire as suffocated 
all within—two hundred men, women and children here perished— 
and left their bleaching bones as a warning to all MacDonalds to 
despatch their foes securely, and take good care to allow them no 
second chance of carrying complaints to their chief. 

When Sir Walter Scott visited this horrid charnel-house in 1814, 
he found the place still thickly strewn with skeletons, in such fresh 
condition as to prove that not very many years had elapsed since 
the deed of horror was perpetrated. 

Not far from this cave of sad memory lies another, with very 
different associations. A large and lofty cave, wherein, in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, the islanders, most of whom 
were Roman Catholics, assembled for worship at a period when 
their public services were barely tolerated. A great rock- 
ledge did double duty as pulpit and altar, and the wild waves 


murmured a ceaseless undertone, in unison with chants and 
litanies. 
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Beyond this isle of thrilling memories rise the purple, pyra- 
midal mountains of Rum, the wildest and most beautiful island 
of the group known ecclesiastically as “ the Parish of Small Isles,” 
which consists of Muck, Eigg, Rum and Canna. Haleval and 
Haskeval are the two highest peaks, whose shapely outline cuts 
so clear against the primrose-tinted sky. 

We neared Skye in the clear evening light, sailing close by the 
peninsula of Sleat, (a notable spot in these Isles, where even the 
humblest woods are now exceedingly few and far between,) and 
catching a glimpse of Armadale, the pleasant home of Lord 
Macdonald, who, in this nineteenth century, bears his title as 
“Lord of the Isles” so peacefully. 

Passing through the Sound of Sleat, while the warm flush of 
sunset lighted up the wild mountains of Knoydart and Glenelg, 
we entered the “Straits of the King,” Kyle Rhea, a narrow 
channel only a mile in width, overshadowed by Ben-na-Caillach, 
“the Hill of the Old Woman ”—a huge mountain of red granite, 
so named in memory of a Viking’s daughter, who could not brook 
that her dust should rest beneath green turf,so she bade her 
people carry her to the top of the mountain, that she might 
sleep right in the pathway of the Norway wind. Steep and 
difficult was the ascent, but the behest of the dead must be 
obeyed. So they bore her to the summit, and marked her grave 
by a rude cairn. 

There they left her alone in the starlight, and the wild winds 
blowing straight from her beloved “ Norroway” sweep across 
the stormy ocean, and whisper their messages to the faithful dead. 

Another memory of “the hardy Norseman” suggested itself, as 
we passed through Kyle Akin, the Straits of Haco, another 
narrow channel, and coasted the isles of Scalpa and Raasay. 

A soft full moonlight mingled with the gloaming—the linger- 
ing twilight of the north, which in the long summer days scarcely 
goes away from the western skies, ere its first flush begins to 
tinge the east; indeed I have seen many lovely nights in these 


isles when 
“East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like Life and Death, 
To broaden into boundless day.” 


On this night the blended lights of sun and moon lent a dreary 
poetry to the great shadowy Cuchullins, the most beautiful 
mountain group in Scotland, and as we steamed swiftly past an 
ever-changing succession of “Glens, and Bens, and Corries,” the 
night seemed still young when we reached Portree, (which should 
rather be Portrigh—the King’s Port—whether so named in 
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honour of King Haco, or James V., being uncertain,) and realised 
that it was four o’clock in the morning, and that the great day-star 
would rise ere we sought our pillows in the little island capital. 

I spoke just now of the scarcity of timber, which is so marked 
a characteristic of the Isles. Indeed there are only a few 
scattered nooks, such as Armadale, Dunvegan and Greshernish, 
where trees make any head at all. Here and there, some enter- 
prising person determines to grow a few trees near his home, and 
sinks much good gold in a hopeless struggle to overcome Nature. 
He surrounds his young plantation with a high stone wall, and 
so far protects the young trees as to enable them to get a fair 
start, and all promises well till the day when his nurselings 
overtop the guardian wall—then farewell his hopes. Ere many 
weeks are over, the upper boughs of his hardiest pines are blasted 
and scorched, as if by the breath of a furnace, and he is fain to 
submit to the inevitable, and resign himself to the contemplation 
of the bare moorland. 

This is the more worthy of note, as it is certain that in com- 
paratively recent times many parts of these Isles must have been 
well wooded. So late as A.D. 1594, Dean Munro wrote of his 
work in this diocese, and spoke of the Isle of Pabba, a small island 
lying off Broadford, as being “full of wodes and a main shelter 
for theives and cut-throats.” It is now a low grassy pasture, 
without the vestige of a tree! 

Again, near Camusunary, we find the Loch-na-Creich, which is 
“ the Lake of the Wooded Valley.” The valley is there, but of the 
trees there survive only old stumps, deeply imbedded in the peat- 
moss. This is also the case in many extensive districts, where 
remains of large trees, both hardwood and pine, are constantly 
dug up in the peat-moss; indeed many a home depends wholly 
for its light through the long, dark, winter nights on these resinous 
splinters, and great is the value attached to the knots in the pine- 
wood, which always burn with the brightest flame. 

Strange changes indeed must successive ages have witnessed in 
these Isles, if as Hugh Millar assures us, the huge rock rampart 
which forms the Scuir of Eigg overlies a vast forest of petrified trees 
—an extinct species of pine*—fossilised timber which, though now 
lying deep beneath the waves, still whispers its mysterious story of 
the dark coniferous forests which flourished long ere that mighty 
columnar cliff was upreared. Now it stands in frowning majesty, 
towering to a height of thirteen hundred feet, above a low grassy 
isle, where not a twig grows to suggest kinship with those ante- 
diluvian forests. 


* Pinites Higgensis, an ancient tree of the Oolite. 
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Throughout the Isles timber is a rare and precious article, most 
frequently the gift of ocean. The man who secures a good log of 
driftwood has obtained a prize worth having. It may have been 
a brave old tree, tempest-torn from its home in some distant 
forest, carried to the sea by rushing torrents, and perchance tossed 
by the waves, and wafted to and fro by many a current, ere it 
drifted to its rest on these far Isles. Or it may be the mast or 
spars, or perchance the cargo of some wrecked vessel—whatever its 
story, it is treasure-trove, and most deeply valued. Though en- 
crusted with barnacles or riddled by pholades, it can all be turned 
to good account: the smallest piece will make a stool or a settle, 
or a box, or part of a door; while large timbers become rafters— 
precious heirlooms, for a young couple cannot wed till they have 
accumulated enough rafters to support their thatch, and should 
they have occasion to “ flit,” the only part of their bothy that 
commands any pecuniary compensation is the roof, not the 
wood-work only, but also the heavy thatch saturated with thick 
greasy peat-reek (in other words with a thick coating of soot). 
This, when broken up, forms a valuable manure for the unfertile 
crofts. 

Poor indeed are many of these island homes, generally con- 
sisting only of two rooms: an outer byre for the cattle, and an inner 
room for the family ; and until recent years, all such bothies had 
a fireplace in the middle of the floor, round which the whole family 
might gather, and equally share its comfort. But now most houses 
have the fireplace at one end of the house, and though the smoke 
generally contrives to wander at will among the rafters, (forming 
a blue haze, stinging to the unaccustomed eyes, and at last resoly- 
ing itself into the rich browns so dear to the artistic mind,) it does 

sometimes find a wide, open chimney prepared for its escape. But 
more frequently a hole in the thatch is the only means of egress, 
a hole perhaps crowned with an old herring-barrel in lieu of 
chimney-can ; this, however, is an elegant superfluity, to which 
few aspire. All, however, must take the precaution of tying on 
their roofs with a network of ropes, and weight them with 
large stones, in order to resist the wild gusts of wind, which would 
carry off any ordinary cottage roof. 

Asa general rule these bothies are too wretched to be even 
picturesque, yet here and there I recall one, which, happily ren- 
dered on canvas, might yield to the artist more gold than the 
inmates of the hut could hope to earn in all their lives. Such a 
one I noted above the Falls of the Conan—a sparkling stream, 
which, tumbling noisily over a dark cliff, flows past a quiet old 
kirkyard into Uig Bay. 
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The little river glides through a green valley, in which are 
piled a multitude of conical hillocks, differing in size, all alike 
in form, and like tumuli of some ancient giant race. All are 
marked with countless concentric rings, which may either be 
the trace of ancient water-marks, or else have been worn by the 
footsteps of many sheep, who find sweet pasture in this flower- 
strewn valley. 

I had wandered up this quiet, nameless dell, gathering fragrant 
white and purple orchis, and trails of the rich honeysuckle which 
grows so freely among these grey rocks, when I became aware 
of the scent of burnt oat-cakes, mingled with peat-smoke, very 
pleasant from old association. Presently I espied a light curl of 
blue smoke, which guided me toa lonely sheiling, built asa lean-to 
against a great boulder of rock. A wealth of kindly honeysuckle 
had clambered over the heather thatch, and in the bright summer 
sunlight, with a clear blue sky overhead, it was indeed a study 
for a painter ! 

A kindly old wife welcomed me, and bade me enter. She “ had 
no English,” (as the phrase is,) but human courtesies are unmis- 
takeable, and not even the “savage gutturals” of the Gaelic tongue 
could fail to convey the meaning, seconded by a cordial grip from 
a kindly old hand that doubtless had done many a turn of hard 
work in its day. Within, all was dark and dingy, walls and rafters 
alike coated with the rich brown peat-reek of many years. The 
window, not a foot square, was darkened by the honeysuckle, so the 
sole ray of light streamed down the open chimney, revealing the 
blue smoke, and falling on the white mutch and scarlet tartan 
shawl of a second kindly-looking old crone who sat spinning in 
the ingle-neuk, while occasionally turning the large triangular 
pieces of oat-cake, the fragrance of which had first attracted my 
notice. 

It was simple fare, but no Highlender will deem himself ill off 
so long as there is meal in the kist, and “a wee pickle of ’taties ” * 
safely stored for winter use. But when oats and potatoes fail 
utterly—as they have done in the present year—when the fish 
abandon the coast—and when even the peat-stack, which alone 
represents fuel, is all destroyed by prolonged rains and wild, 
tempestuous winds, then in truth is felt the pinch of an exis- 
tence which allows for no margin, and which at one step 
sinks from the simple sufficiency which secures content, to the 
cruel pangs of want and starvation, such as now, alas! weigh so 
heavily on all the Isles and on large districts of the mainland. 

But the season in which I visited the Isles was one of plenty, so 


* Potatoes. 
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contentment reigned in all these humble homes ; and though neither 
cheerfulness nor alacrity are insular characteristics, the crofters 
were all busily employed on their tiny patches of land. 

Poor indeed is the return for all the labour thus expended. At 
the best, the farmer only looks for treble his outlay, and if he 
sows four bolls of oats, he looks only for a return of twelve 
bolls ; but many a time even this modest hope is disappointed, and 
he has to wait with sorely-tried patience, while his poor crop lies 
rotting in the drenching rains that too often continue throughout 
the season that should have been harvest-time. 

But if a fair average of sun ripens his grain, he carries it to 
some breezy knoll, and there threshes it with a little flail, and the 
wind separates the corn from the chaff. Then the grain required 
for the day’s consumption is dried over the fire in an iron pot, and 
thence transferred to the quern, the primitive old hand-mill, such 
as was used by our ancestors, in common with the people of the 
far East. 

I do not mean to say that these old querns are still in very 
general use ; more modern mills have gradually come into favour, 
but the humble hand-mills are still used by the very poor. They 
consist of two hard, gritty, flat grindstones laid horizontally one 
above the other. The grain is poured between them, through a 
hole in the centre of the upper stone, which is made to revolve 
rapidly by means of a wooden handle, and the coarsely ground meal 
passes between the stones, and accumulates on a cloth spread below. 

It is said that to the use of such mills in England we owe the 
well-known saying concerning an idler that “ he will never set the 
Thames on fire”—the old English mill being known as a Thammis, 
the wood of which sometimes ignited in the hand of a swift worker 
from friction against the stone. 

Some of the old laws, more especially laws ecclesiastical, 
certainly did descend to interfere with the liberty of the subject 
in wondrously trivial matters. As, for instance, when the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland regulated how women 
should sit in church, and prohibited them from covering their 
heads with the customary fold of their plaid, lest they should take 
advantage of such a shelter to sleep unobserved ! 

It seems that till long after the Reformation there were no pews 
in church except those set apart for the big magistrates and land- 
owners. Humbler men brought their own benches to kirk with 
them, and the women ventured to share these hard seats. But 
the Kirk Sessions of 1597 forbade such familiarity. It was enacted 
that women must not sit on the forms which men should occupy. 
“All women must sit together in the kirk and sit laigh ”—that is 
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to say, lowly, on the ground! (Quite a South Sea Island scene, 
where men and women sit apart, on the ground—but the brown 
races at least provide themselves with mats to sit upon!) The 
Kirk Sessions were on the alert lest the women should profit by 
this lowly posture and sleep in peace, so they ordered that a 
church officer should periodically go through the kirk with a long 
pole, to remove the plaids from the heads of all women whether 
wives or maids. The same enactment was recorded in the year 
1649, and at various subsequent periods. 

It was forcibly recalled to my memory by seeing some of these 
bonnie skye lassies, who, ignoring the ecclesiastical regulations, 
ventured to appear in the kirk at Uig with their plaids so folded 
as to form a hood, a simple and becoming head-gear—oh! how 
immeasurably superior to the smart bonnets and gaudy imitation 
flowers which disfigured most of their neighbours. 

Very picturesque is a great Sacramental gathering in some 
lovely valley, selected as being a central position, not too difficult 
of access to allow of the assembling of a large concourse of the 
people. Such “ preachings” become great open-air camp-meet- 
ings, and often continue for a week, but where the people contrive 
to find shelter at night, or in stormy weather, I cannot imagine. 

I had been present at such a meeting, where about three 
thousand persons had assembled on one of the wildest parts of the 
Ross-shire coast. Glancing over the bleak, barren wilderness of 
brown hills, it seemed as though they could never have yielded so 
large a congregation. But so it was. Every shepherd’s hut, every 
lowly bothie,:or village, or isle within forty miles had sent its 
inmates—some on foot, others by boat. Not the strong and 
healthy only, but even poor semi-paralysed sufferers who had 
toiled and crawled for many weary days—sometimes even crawling 
on hands and knees—that they might be present on the great day 
of the Feast! Not, however, necessarily in the character of 
communicants, for I noticed on that day, that of the three thousand 
assembled on the hill-side, only eighty (the youngest of whom 
was a shepherd upwards of forty years of age) drew near to the 
long table, covered with fair white linen, round which were 
gathered this handful, passing the sacred cup and bread from hand 
to hand. All the others, who had assembled from so far to be 
present, were deterred from a nearer approach by the awful 
warnings known as “Fencing the Tables,” whereby the sick and 
sad-hearted are too often turned away sorrowing, while those only 
who answer to a human standard of goodness may approach the 
table of the Great Physician. 


It is rare indeed that our grey Isles produce ascene so striking 
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as that great company, seated on the grass, or clustering up the 
side of the hill, amid russet brackens and grey rocks—the old 
wives with large white handkerchiefs tied over their clean white- 
frilled caps, many of them overshadowed by large blue cotton 
- umbrellas, to shade them from the really oppressive heat of an 
unclouded sun. But the men all sat bare-headed, gazing earnestly 
at the preacher, as though drinking in and critically weighing 
every word he uttered. All were dressed alike, in suits of strong 
dark-blue home-spun, and all had broad blue bonnets. (The kilt 
never seems to have found favour in the Isles, where‘the shepherds, 
as well as their seafaring kinsmen, have adhered to one uniform 
garb.) 

On the rocky hill above this human congregation, stood groups 
of rich-coloured, rough Highland} cattle, with wide-spread horns, 
and large wondering eyes, wonderingly watching the movements of 
the invaders. At our feet lay the great calm ocean, in which lay 
mirrored not only the near cliffs, but even the grand Skye hills, 
which seemed to float above the hot misty haze. And mingling 
with the voice of the speaker came the distant cries of sea-birds, 
with now and again the nearer crow of grouse or blackcock. 

Vividly remembering this scene, I was the less astonished, 
when, one day as I sat sketching, from a lonely turn on the bleak 
road from Portree, I found an almost continuous stream of very 
tidy folk passing onwards towards the rock-wilderness, and on 
inquiry learnt that they were all bound for Sacramental preach- 
ing on a hill-side many miles distant. Many of these people had 
already walked thirty miles, and purposed devoting a week to 
this expedition, being apparently endowed with wonderful faith 
in the weather, which on this occasion surpassed their brightest 
hopes. And, indeed, the weather in Skye is always in earnest. 
When it rains, it rains, and no mistake. But when the sun 
shines, its glory is tenfold, and when fair weather does set in, 
which occasionally happens, especially in spring and early 
summer, then it is indeed a season of delight. 

So much of the grandest scenery of Skye lies along the sea- 
coast, that whoever would truly enjoy it must necessarily travel 
by water. Indeed to those who dwell in the Isles, the possession 
of a small yacht, or at least of a good sailing-boat, is not merely 
a luxury but a downright necessity, for even to get from point to 
point of any one island probably involves a most toilsome land 
journey, whereas by sea it may be only a short and beautiful sail, 
flying before a favouring breeze, or gliding silently through air 
and water—the only method yet practicable, by which to combine 
the delights of motion and stillness. Besides, it would be alto- 
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gether too tantalising to be always living within sight of other 
isles without possessing the means of exploring them. 

Happily for me, my hospitable host, the Laird of Kilmuir, 
owned a beautiful little yacht named the Gannet, in compli- 
ment to the sea-gulls; and many a delightful day we spent, 
borne by her white wings across the merry green waves. Each 
day we sailed just so far as seemed desirable, gliding silently over 
the waters; and at night anchoring in some quiet haven under 
the lee of some bluff headland. Then lowering our tiny boat, we 
rowed close in shore, to explore wonderful caves and cliffs, 
landing in all manner of lonely spots, haunted by sea-fowl or 
weird black cormorants, and sometimes coming to grassy isles, 
colonised by multitudes of rabbits—no mean addition to our 
larder. 

One most fascinating anchorage lies just below Duntulm Castle, 
a very striking ruin, crowning a great stack of clustering basaltic 
pillars which rise perpendicularly from the sea. On either side 
of it, and in the’ background, lie smooth grassy slopes, all alike 
crested with reddish columnar basalt, while above all, towers the 
great grassy mountain, crowned by the black crags of the Quirang. 

The name of Duntulm—signifying the Castle of the Grassy 
Hillock—seems strangely inapplicable to any one first approaching 
it from the sea; but from the land side the basaltic columns are 
not seen; and the old castle seems peacefully placed on a grassy 
headland. It was one of the finest holdings of the old Lords of 
the Isles, and indeed was their original home, built on the site of 
an old Viking fort. Of course its seaward front formed a grand 
natural fortification ; and the thickness of the walls still tells of 
times when only security was sought, and luxury was unheeded. 

From the clear waters of Duntulm Bay rises a pleasant little 
island, which, like all the headlands in the neighbourhood, 
consists of an easy slope of grass, ending seaward in a precipitous. 
cliff. This was a favourite spot on which to land in the early 
morning, and, in defiance of the drenching dews, climb to the 
summit of the crag, and thence look down into the depths of the 
clear green waters. Such an invasion was always sorely resented 
by the gannets and other sea-birds, which here make their homes, 
and testified their anger by again and again swooping past us, 
flapping their great white wings close to us, and uttering shrill, 
piercing cries, as if to bid us begone. 

Very tempting is it to explore some of the great rock caves, 
but nevertheless it is rarely safe, for a sudden swell is apt to rise 
in the outer sea, while within all seems dead calm, and escape may 
prove difficult, as I experienced on one occasion, when, beguiled 
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by the loveliness of a fairy-like cave in Kilmaluoc Bay, I lingered 
within its sheltering walls, totally unconscious that ‘a heavy ground- 
swell had set in, which made it a difficult matter to regain the yacht. 

The cave in question was a circular basin, whose rocky sides 
were tunnelled by several long, deep caves. To this sheltered 
spot we gained access by a low archway in the rock, and found 
ourselves floating on the calmest emerald water, through whose 
transparent depths we could see our own shadow resting on the 
yellow sand far below. For overhead was the blue canopy of 
sunlit sky, seen through a frame of waving grasses and tall fox- 
gloves, while clusters of tremulous blue-bells, or tufts of purple 
heather, shone, gem-like, from all the crevices of the rock. It was a 
true home for the fairies, but their only representatives were tiny 
jelly-fish with delicate lilac fringe, which floated among the pink 
seaweeds in the clear waters. 

Another delightful anchorage was Loch Staffin, which, like the 
Isle of Staffa, takes its name from the perpendicular stacks of 
columnar basalt, towering in three distinct masses, from the 
summit of green banks which slope gently down to the water's 
edge, where yellow sands offer a most tempting bathing-ground ; 
a temptation of which we were not slow to take advantage. 

From this point, the row along the coast is especially beautiful ; 
and its wonders are vastly enhanced by taking advantage of the 
early morning howrs, while the sun is still in the east, lighting up 
every crevice of the cliffs, and bringing out the form of each rock- 
mass in strong relief of light andshadow. I have seen the same 
coast in the deep gloom of afternoon shade, and have looked in 
vain for its thousand beauties. 

A most wonderful headland is that known as the Kilt Rock, 
because of its strangely varied strata and colours, which to the 
eye of a Highlander are really suggestive of tartan. The summit 
of the headland is crowned with the largest basaltic pillars of the 
Isles—very much larger than those of Staffa. These vertical 
columns of brown, red and yellow, rest on horizontal strata of 
oolitic limestone, oolitic freestone and shale, alternating with 
green layers of grass, and forming a singular combination of 
natural colours. On the summit of this headland lies Loch Mialt, 
a sedgy pool haunted by many wild-fowl. Thence flows a stream, 
which overleaps the cliff, forming a column of white spray, three 
hundred feet in depth. 

Still more remarkable, as a geological curiosity, is a long layer 
of pale grey oolite, lying just above the sea-level; and in which 


are imbedded a number of great round boulders, like huge black 
cannon-balls, 
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Passing by these, we landed at Lon ern, where black volcanic 
rocks, smaller but of even quainter form than those of Quirang, 
are grouped together in strange confusion, and near here I quite 
unexpectedly found my way to one of the most remarkable scenes 
it has been my good fortune to witness in any land. My com- 
panions had gone to visit a large farm inland, and I had lingered 
near the rough shelter where the salmon-fishers make their abode 
—the modest sheiling of loose stones, heaped up between great rock 
boulders, whence, at the earliest glimmer of the dawn, they go 
forth to haul in the nets, and see what speed the night tide has 
brought them. 

As I idly wandered up a long grassy slope call Rhu-na-Braten, 
—the Salmon’s Headland, so-called because the beautiful silvery 
fish love to lie in the clear water below—I suddenly found that I 
had reached the highest point, and stood on the brink of an 
abrupt precipice, while far below me lay the calm sea, and all 
along the coast a series of sunny bays, each enclosed by great 
masses of colummar basalt, all alike forming the seaward rampart 
of green hills of richest pasture. 

Beyond the near headlands towered the Storr, a mountain 
similar in character to the Quirang, namely a smooth grass slope, 
presenting to the sea a precipitous mass of broken crag two 
thousand feet in height. Confused piles of rock lie tossed about 
in every direction, like ruins of some city of the giants, now 
silent and desolate. One gigantic rock needle, one hundred and 
sixty-five feet in height, and two hundred and forty feet circum- 
ference at the base, stands quite separate from the cliff, and is 
visible for many miles on either side, like a huge horn, cutting 
clear against the sky. This mighty monolith, which bears an 
extraordinary resemblance to the double horn of a rhinoceros, 
rises from a rock pedestal, a thousand feet above the sea. Around 
its base floated light vapours, so that this wondrous citadel, with 
all its rock towers and turrets, rose eerily from out the ever-shift- 
ing clouds. 

Another huge basalt needle rose from the shore immediately 
below me, its summit being level with the headland on which I 
stood. 

All this wonderful piece of coast scenery was but the fore- 
ground to the beautiful blue Cuchullin and Sconsor Hills; and 
the wild mountain ranges of Torridon, Gairloch, and Applecross 
(on the mainland), seemed to rise like pale spirits from the 
waters, scarcely to be distinguished from the soft, silvery-grey 
clouds which floated in the blue sky. Not a sign of human life 
and toil were there, save a few far-distant herring-boats, with 
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ruddy brown sails. It was a scene of indescribable peace and 
loveliness. 

That very day, however, taught me a practical lesson on the 
caprice of Ocean. I turned to leave the beautiful headland, with 
the prospect of an evening row as lovely as that which we had so 
enjoyed in the morning, but ere I reached the shore, a sharp 
breeze had sprung up, long heavy waves were breaking heavily 
.on the rocks, and the boatmen declared they could never take us 
back to the yacht in such a sea, though they might manage the 
empty boat. So it was determined that we must make the best 
of our way by land, a weary six miles’ tramp along the top of the 
cliff, where we found a fairly level road, but could see nothing, 
for a dense grey mist enfolded us on every side, magnifying 
every sheep, and every rocky boulder into some ghost-like sem- 
blance. We passed by the desolate loch, startling the wild-fowl, 
who added their sharp cries to the chorus of shrill whistling kept 
up by the curlews and plovers, who never ceased to circle round 
us till we reached the little inn at Stencholl, where the good 
landlady gave us creature comforts in the form of good milk and 
scones, and a thorough drying at a blazing peat fire, ere we 
returned to our night quarters on board the yacht, which lay 
in comparative shelter, under the lee of the sheltering crags. 

The morrow proved calm and beautiful, as though no storm- 
wave could ever vex the glassy surface of ocean, and all the 
shapely mountain peaks from Torridon to Applecross lay in 
unclouded loveliness. On the yellow sands stood a group of small 
Highland cattle, the rich browns and yellows of their rough coats 
recalling the tones of the sea-ware from which they were licking 
salt, while some waded into the water as if to escape from the 
heat of the summer sun. 

Looking seaward, we could discern many islands of varied 
form, but all possessing the one characteristic of a sloping face of 
smooth grass to the west, and a precipitous face turned eastward. 
Curiously enough, this position, as regards the points of the 
compass, varies at some parts of the coast. 

Dunvegan is especially favoured in its surroundings, having a 
background of woods, Skye’s rarest treasure. Here I landed at 
early dawn, and gathered a store of wild flowers, including golden 
mimulus, which was growing in rich profusion. 

The early morning was bright and beautiful, every outline of 
the hills clear, and every detail of the castle reflected faultlessly 
in the clear green water, on which not a ripple stirred. Too soon 
however the clouds lowered, and ere Macleod’s piper had finished 
his morning greeting from the castle terrace, pitiless rain had set 
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in. Nevertheless, in answer to a cordial welcome from old friends, 
we returned ashore after breakfast, and, passing up the steep ascent 
to the castle, (a path trodden by the foot of many a hero of old 
romance in the days of fightings and forays, Norsemen and Danes,) 
we entered by the drawbridge which spans the moat, and spent 
a delightful day in the sea-girt fortress, exploring its dungeons, 
conjuring up dreams of the turbulent feasts and frays which these 
old walls have witnessed—feasts at which figured a precious 
drinking ¢up, treasured as a family heirloom. 

All night long our slumbers were soothed by the murmur of 
falling waters, the cradle-song of a waterfall close to the castle, 
which is still known as Rorie Mhor’s nurse, because that big 
knight loved to sleep within sound of its lullabies. 

Once more we sailed round the beautiful northern coast of Skye, 
but this time all was dim and grey. A cheerless dawn broke over 
a cheerless land. The wind moaned sullenly, and the dull sea 
was all leaden hued. We looked to the pale misty crags, which 
on our last cruise had appeared so glorious, as the clear morning 
sun had lighted up their rich basalt, and marvelled at the trans- 
formation wrought by mere atmospheric effect. 

-Happily the skies cleared ere we reached Portree, where we 
found ourselves becalmed, and had ample time to row about that 
fine sea-loch, fishing and sketching from all points. The loch, 
which is perfectly land-locked, naturally divides itself into an 
inner and an outer harbour, which of old were dedicated to the 
great saints of the Isles. 

Joyously the hours sped as we rowed about on those calm 
waters—sometimes landing in some quiet creek, where the 
wavelets rippled over fine white sand, and kindly rocks gave us 
shelter from the noon-day sun; or else seeking some heathery 
knoll, we lingered amid its fragrant purple, till we saw the sun 
sink beyond the ocean, and in the golden gloaming returned to 
our floating home. 

After awhile we craved for a nearer view of the great, beautiful 
Cuchullin hills, so leaving Portree, we started for Sligachan Inn, 
which stands on the borders of Lord Macdonald’s deer forest of 
Sconsor. When we speak of a forest in these parts, it is always 
necessary to recollect the definition of a forest as given in 
Johnson’s dictionary as “an untilled tract of ground,” else we 
shall fall into the snare of the innocent tourist who gazed around 
in perplexity, and stammered out, “ But, I do not perceive the 
forest. Where are the trees?” “Trees!” quoth the Highlander, 
“ Wha ever heard o’ trees in a forest ?” 

Loch Sligachan, at the head of which stands the comfortable 
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little inn, is a long, narrow fiord navigable for yachts, and running 
so far inland as almost to touch the base of the great hills. The 
inn stands on a flat peat-moss, within a stone’s-throw of a clear 
brown trout stream which rushes down wild Glen Sligachan from 
its birthplace among the mountains. 

To the right of the valley tower the Cuchullins, a magnificent 
cluster of dark peaks, eight of which are upwards of three 
thousand feet in height, the highest being Scuir-na-Gillean, 
which is about three thousand two hundred feet. It owes its name 
(the Hill of the Young Men) to a legend telling of the fate of two 
lads who perished in the attempt to scale its dark crags. 

These, and Mount Blabhein (pronounced Blaven), a ninth peak 
of similar height on the left side of the valley, are all of the same 
formation—that very dark greenish-black rock known to geologists 
as gabbro, though often erroneously called hypersthenite, which 
reveals itself in hard bare crags, cutting against the sky in strangely 
serrated outline, and generally gaining intensified solemnity from 
the deep cloud shadows resting on the summits. 

In strangest contrast with these dark mountains deeply 
furrowed with wild ravines, are a range of rounded conical red 
hills, composed of strangely disintegrated syenite and porphyritic 
rock, and singularly free from any deep glens or well-defined 
crags. These huge piles of pale flesh-coloured rock and gravel 
are all water-worn by the torrents which rush down, literally 
from the clouds. They are certainly more curious than beautiful, 
though a brilliant carpet of grass has contrived to clothe their 
lower slopes, and by its vivid green tells of the ever-recurring 
rain-storms and sunny gleams which nurture it. 

Beautiful indeed is the three hours’ walk, or ride, up beautiful 
Glen Sligachan (for the sturdy hill ponies are not much quicker 
in their pace than is a good walker on this rough ground). 
Wild hills rise high on every side of you, and dark rocky crests 
loom fitfully from out the ever shifting veils of floating mist. 
Exquisite are the gleams of brilliant sunlight, which ever and 
anon burst through the lowering clouds, and reveal the wealth of 
rich colouring of moor and moss, rock and stream; but above all, 
the fairy-like green which contrasts so wondrously with the pink 
hills. We pass below one of these called Glamaig, but its 
shoulder is known as Scuir-na-Mairi, the Crag of Mary, who 
perished in the attempt to rescue her wandering cow. 

Exquisite indeed was the colouring of Loch Scavaig, a sea-loch 
of clear, transparent green, connected with Loch Corruisk by a 
rushing river of about a quarter of a mile in length. It affords 
a haven for fishing-boats and yachts, a good anchorage and per- 
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fectly land-locked—yet not absolutely secure, so mightily do the 
wild gales sweep down the ravines. Great iron rings are fastened 
to the rocks on either side, and to these, vessels at anchor are 
moored in order to secure themselves against sudden squalls—the 
Space being so confined as to allow of no swing. 

I know of no spot on earth where a more striking contrast of 
colour is exhibited than in this cluster of lochs; the fresh water 
so sombre, like darkest indigo; the salt water so wondrously 
green. And beyond Loch Scavaig we look away to the broad blue 
ocean, from which, clear and beautiful in form, rise the shapely 
mountains of the Isle of Rum, and a faint indication of the low 
shores of Canna and other isles. Not one faint haze clouded any 
outline, save where pale films of blue smoke curied upward from 
the tiny boats, telling that the fishers were cooking their newly 
captured herring. 

If our first glimpse of Corruisk did not realise our high-pitched 
expectations, subsequent visits on gloomier days amply made 
amends, and each time we returned, we found deeper delight in 
the wild ride up Glen Sligachan, and in the dark valley where 
the deep blue-black tarns gleam like black diamonds beside the 
emerald sea-loch. 

Sometimes we varied our route, by invading the Hart o’ Corrie, 
a deep, dark gorge, running into the very heart of the Cuchullins, 
which rise on every side in mighty crags—ash-coloured, seamed 
with a green mineral that is well-nigh black, and streaked with 
tremulous lines of white, that tell of rushing waters. It is the 
loneliest, most solemnly-silent glen known to me in Britain—or 
perhaps in any land. Yet there have been times when these dark 
crags have re-echoed the shouts of war, and the heather has been 
stained with the blood of brave men. Thus the rugged mountain 
overhanging Corruisk bears the name of Strona Stree, or the Hill 
of Strife, in memory of a fierce struggle between jealous chiefs 
for possession of its bare and rugged cliffs. 

Again, Corrie-na-Criech, the Corrie of the Fight, a deep, dark 
gorge at the back of Strona Stree, is the spot where the Mac- 
Leods surprised the Macdonalds in the act of dividing the spoil, 
gathered in a foray on their own homes. Swift revenge ensued, 
and many a sturdy clansman here fell to rise no more. 

In the Hart 0’ Corrie itself a great boulder of red rock, called 
the “ Bloody Stane,” marks the scene of a fierce battle which was 
here fought by the three great families of MacLeod, Macdonald and 
MacAllister, whose lands then, as at the present day, met at this 
very spot. So each clan buried its dead on their own ground, 
and this it is which makes the spot so especially eerie, for every 
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Highlander knows well that the fairies fashion their bows and 
arrows from the ribs of men buried where the lands of three 
lairds meet. 

Many a wild legend clings to these misty peaks and cragg 
glens—tales of the shadowy heroes of ancient days, such as are 
recorded in the dreamy poems of Ossian. One of these tells 
how, in the days when the shores of Loch Scavaig were haunted 
by fierce wild boars, the chief of the Mackinnons, in following 
a wounded red-deer, left all his followers far behind. He found 
shelter for the night in a cave on the edge of the loch, and there, 
having kindled a fire, prepared to broil some of his venison on 
the embers. In one hand he held a large bone, from which he 
was cutting slices, ready for dressing, when a rustle on the dry 
seaweed at the mouth of the cave made him look up. To his 
horror he beheld a savage wild boar, in the act of charging him, 
with gaping jaws and terrible tusks. Quick as thought he 
grasped the bone more firmly in his hand, and as the grizzly brute 
came upon him, he dashed his arm down its throat, and the cross- 
bone held the cruel jaws wide open, leaving him full time to 
despatch the foe with his hunting-knife. It is in memory of this 
feat that the Mackinnons, to this day, bear as their crest a boar’s 
head, open-mouthed, apparently choked by a great bone. 

It is somewhat curious that Oxford should possess a literary 
version of this legend, telling how a student of Queen’s College was 
wandering in Shotover Wood, deep in the study of a volume of 
Aristotle, when he too was charged by an open-mouthed wild boar. 
He had the presence of mind to thrust Aristotle down the brute’s 
throat, and certainly no wild boar was ever more effectually 
choked. This happy deliverance is still annually commemorated, 
when the boar’s head is carried into hall, with all due ceremony, to 
grace the Christmas dinner at Queen’s College. 

These are but samples of the most prosaic, tangible legends of 
the Cuchullins. Many others there are, dreamy and poetic as 
the natural surroundings which gave them birth. Weird, shadowy 
legends, in which the wild ocean and rocks, dreary moorlands and 
stormy mountains, sea-foam and drifting vapour, wraiths and 
spirits of earth, sea, and air, are all interwoven with each heroic 
deed, and magnified by the mists of ages, ever gaining in poetic 
imagery as repeated by successive generations of these untutored 
children of the mist, than whom no race exists more keenly sensi- 
tive to all spiritual influences, of whatever nature. 

Day after day glided by in calm delight, as we watched the 
ever-varying aspect of the hills, in sun and storm. Autumn was 
now creeping on, and though the hills were often cloud-capped 
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all day long, there were sometimes dawns of wondrous beauty, 
when the cloudless sky was of a pale-lemon colour. Whenever I 
awoke to see this sign, I stole out of the little inn, where as yet 
few if any were astir, and wending my way to the shore, watched 
for the red light which I knew must quickly overspread the dark 
mountain summits. The brown peat-moss and the great moun- 
tains were all enfolded in purple shadow, and their image lay 
mirrored in the calm sea-loch. Then came the touch of rosy light 
on each tall peak— 


“A cluster of Heaven’s own roses ” 


—and soon, the whole mass gleamed crimson in the clear frosty 
air. It was a vision of beauty which far more than compensated 
for the long grey day which sometimes followed—days too often 
of such heavy rain as drove artists to despair, and filled us with 
compassion for luckless tourists, with sadly limited time at their 
disposal. 

But often towards evening the storm relented. The clouds 
lifted, and we were able to watch glorious ever-changing effects 
of sunset and gloaming play over the beautiful mountains, 
Blaven and all his solemn brethren, now ashy grey as the heron’s 
wing, rearing dark crests against a pale-green sky, while Marskow 
and Glamaig glowed ruddier and more golden in the light of the 
setting sun. 
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Merum Nectar. 


| Chastelard to Mary, on the eve of his execution.] 





Mervum Necrar is thy breath, love, 
Sweet, as sweet the warm South blows, 
Perfum’d with the love-sick kisses 
Stolen from the bashful rose. 


Merum Nectar is thy voice, love, 
Soft its silver accents sweep 

O’er the weary senses, lulling 
Grief and pain to tranquil sleep. 


Merum Nectar is thy light, love, 
Of thy bright eyes’ tender glance — 
’Neath their gaze, ths heart’s pulse quickens, 
Swoons the soul in languor-trance. 


Merum Nectar is the thought, love, 
Of those days in sunny France, 

When thou reigned’st queen of beauty, 
Queen of love, of song, and dance. 


Merum Nectar was that hour, love, 
When thy heart to mine was pressed, 

And its passion-pregnant throbbings, 
All thy love for me confessed. 


Merum Nectar was that kiss, love, 
That thy warm lips trembling gave, 
Merum Nectar ’twas to risk, love, 
My poor life thine own to save. 


Merum Nectar is the death, love, 
I must die, to night, for thee; 

Merum Nectar! for to heaven, 
Soon thou, too, must follow me. 


J. B. 
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NK Cleft Stick. 


No, there was no doubt about it; I had drunk a great deal more 
than was good for me, as my aching head and parched mouth only 
too painfully proved. It was not the lobster salad—I scorned the 
deception; it was the champagne. I had always maintained 
that picnics were a mistake, and now I was certain of it. 

Do not misunderstand me when I say picnics are a mistake. 
Your real, rural, half-impromptu picnic with a few intimate 
friends in some pleasant spot away from the busy humdrum of 
every-day life is pleasant enough ; but what I inveigh against 
is that set feast of luxuries, conveyed in a perfectly appointed 
luncheon basket to some hackneyed feasting-place by “ pampered 
menials,” and in which the only variety from every-day luncheon 
consists, is that it is eaten in an uncomfortable position, instead 
of the orthodox comfortable one. And this had been the case 
yesterday. Besides, the company had not been to my taste. 
Imagine a single man, or indeed any man picnicking with three 
engaged couples. Could the most contented of mortals have been 
happy under such circumstances ? 

True there had been a few odd middle-aged outsiders, but what 
of that? Ah! what indeed? and as my memory began to collect 
its scattered particles, I had more cause than ever to curse that 

icnic. 
, We had been up the river, a party of twelve; yes, that was it; 
and finding that no blandishments on my part could distract the 
course of true love of any one of the three engaged misses from 
their faithful swains, I had e’en been obliged to fall back upon 
one of the “odd” members of the party. Urged on my wild 


_ career by desperation, and frequent glasses of champagne, I had 


made violent love to a maiden lady of—well, of a certain age. 
She had been too agreeable; that was her only fault. What 
might I not have committed myself to in my efforts to drown 
ennui? Who knows ?—perhaps I had proposed to her. Well, she 
had been very charming, why not? Great heavens! she was 
forty if she was a day, and perhaps, bah! perhaps she was “ made 
up.” At least, I remember she appeared to possess a certain 
amount of good looks, but how wasI to know that those dark 
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lashes were not the result of antimony, those languishing glances, 
bella donna, that complexion, arsenic, those delicate white hands, 
bismuth ?—and now too I remembered that I had promised to call 
upon her. She lived at Kensington. Happy thought: perhaps I 
had mislaid her address. I jumped off my chair with more alacrity 
than I had thought possible, and rummaged in my pockets for the 
card she had given me. She said, with a bewitching smile, that she 
was quite sure I should forget the address, unless I had that card. 

No such luck, there it was, only too palpable to the naked eye. 
I sat down again to the pretence of breakfast I had been making 
during these reveries. An unwelcome knock at the door followed 
by a more unwelcome intruder put an abrupt end to them. 

“ Hullo, Charlie, old man,” exclaimed my hated visitor, “ how 
are you ?—look seedy, been up all night, or what ?” 

“ Oh, go to the deuce,” I answered testily. 

“Thanks, you always were a hospitable kind of fellow, but I 
hardly expected so warm a reception as this.” 

(I should add that the spokesman was my cousin, which may 
account, perhaps, for the lack of ceremony between us.) 

“Well, I tell you what it is, Ralph, I am awfully down on my 
luck, and don’t want any of your chaff this morning.” 

“Oh, if it’s a matter of a fiver or so, why didn’t you say so 
before? You know you may always count on me to oblige you 
at a pinch.” 


“ Bosh, my dear fellow, it’s not that. Iam a little off colour, 
that’s all. Don’t you see——” 

“ Whew—w, I think I do see now! A woman in the case, of 
course. What an awful duffer I must have been not to have seen 
it at first!” 

(How I hate the familiarity of relationship which seems to 
arrogate to itself the right to pry into and expose all one’s 
personal affairs. Believe me, relations are a great mistake. I 
felt at this moment that I would gladly have attended the 
execution of one and allof mine. There was the governor—dear old 
man!—he always took a savage delight in telling me that I 
should live to make a fool of myself one day, and there is generally 
a half truth in what that old man observes, but the suspicion 
that disagreeable home-truths are true, does not make them any 
the more palatable to the recipient of them, does it ?) 

“ Look here, Ralph,” I said, “Iam not in the humour for hum- 
bug this morning, so let us drop the subject of my appearance and 
its cause altogether. Have you seen the gov. ?” 

“Yes, saw him just as he was going out for his morning 
constitutional. He looked ‘ fit’ enough.” 
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I winced at this overt dig at my tender spot. 

“Well, suppose you go downstairs and smoke while I finish 
breakfast, and then we’ll see how to pass an hour or two.” 

My tormentor was gone at last, thank goodness, but what was 
the torment of his presence to that of my own mind? 

There was no getting out of it. I must call upon my elderly 
charmer, and that without delay. The longer matters were put off 
the worse they would appear. 

I went downstairs and found Ralph smoking. Pah! I 
could not have smoked this morning to have saved my life. 

“ T suppose you have nothing to do up till luncheon-time, Ralph ? 
Will you come for a drive? I have a morning call to pay.” 

“ Thought so; but why wouldn’t you speak the truth at once? 
Who is she ?” 

“Time enough for you to know when you've seen her,” I 
answered surlily. ‘“ Will you come? I shall have to leave you 
outside ?” 

“All right, old man; anything to further the interests of a 
friend. I don’t mind playing Leporello to your Don Juan for 
once.” 

We drove to Kensington. The brilliant sun seemed to mock my 
gloomy thoughts, and my spirits fell to zero as we approached 
the house. 

“‘ Was Miss Damian at home ?” 

“Yes, Miss Damian was at home.” 

My last loophole of escape was closed. I entered the house, 
and had not been seated five minutes when the door opened, and 
a perfect vision of loveliness greeted my astonished gaze. 

Picture to yourself the most beautiful creature your eyes ever 
rested on, or your imagination conjured up in the form of a woman, 
and apply the result to the present case. 

Her eyes, her complexion, her figure! But I will not 
attempt to describe them for fear they should clash with your 
individual ideal of beauty, and so destroy the illusion. 

She could not have been more than nineteen or twenty. Was 
this my “ elderly charmer ” of yesterday ? No, there must be some 
mistake. 

The vision came forward with a seraphic smile of ill-disguised 
amusement at my evident astonishment. 

“Miss Damian ?” I stammered. 

“Tam Miss Damian, Miss Ethel Damian, in my aunt’s house, 
and my aunt desires me to express her regret at being unable to. 
see you this morning. She caught a slight cold on the river 
yesterday, but she hopes you will call again very soon.” 
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That voice! What can I liken it to in order to convey an idea 
of its mellifluous sound? All the old similes of nightingales and 
running water pale before such perfection. 

“Tam deli—— I mean I am distressed beyond measure—er— 
what an extremely warm day!” 

“You appear to find it so; I had thought it rather cool.” 

“What I meant to say was” (I was becoming more confused, 
and stumbling deeper into difficulties at every step)—“what I 
meant to say was that I ought to be indebted to almost any 
accident which was the means of introducing me to Miss Damian’s 
niece, although I had no idea of expressing anything but regret 
at Miss Damian’s illness. 

“ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse, so no more compliments to me at my 
aunt’s expense, if you please. How did the picnic go off? I was 
prevented from going, unfortunately.” 

“Tt was delightful!” (Heaven forgive me for the falsehood !) 
“Indeed I am indebted to your aunt for all the pleasure I 
extracted from it. Without her it would have been dull 
enough.” 

“Ah, my Aunt Barbara has been adding yet another victim to 
her train of admirers, I see!” 

“ What do you mean? Surely——” 

“Yes, it is my painful duty to state that Aunt Barbara is a 
confirmed flirt. Papa used to say that his sister Barbara would 
flirt with a pair of tongs for lack of anything better, and she 
has gone on practising her amiable weakness all through life. 
Indeed I always tell her that my time is spent in following her 
about like a sheep dog, to play propriety. Do not be alarmed, she 
means nothing serious. It is her only foible. We are very much 
attached to one another, and she is always in all things my very 
dear Aunt Barbara.” 

The charm of the speaker’s manner entirely carried off any 
sense of brusquerie that this unconventional declaration might 
have otherwise impressed me with. 

The ice once being broken, I sat on, talking with my vision, 
quite oblivious to the throes of impatience that Ralph might be 
feeling seated outside in his hansom. 

At last it was time to go. “I may call again, may I not?” 

“T hope so, or Aunt Barbara will feel greatly disappointed at 
your lack of fealty to her.” 

I left the house over head and ears in love. I had been in love 
many times before, in fact I had always been falling in love 
ever since I was fifteen, but this time there was no doubt 
about it. 

_ VOL, LXIx, 
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“No need to ask what luck, Charlie,” exclaimed Ralph, as I 
bounded into the hansom, “for ‘Accepted’ is written in huge 
capitals all over your face.” 

“ Ralph, she is an angel ! ” 

“Ah! they most of them are, I notice, until they are married.” 
I deigned no reply to this insulting remark, but drove back 
in silent ecstasy, leaving Ralph to his own meditations. 

But every sweet has its accompanying bitter, and the reaction 
of my miserable position upon the last blissful hour was harder to 
bear than before. Why, it was ever so much worse! here was I 
pledged perhaps to the aunt, while I was desperately in love 
with the niece. I recalled the words that my vision had uttered 
regarding her aunt’s foible, as she termed it, but even this could 
not offer any strong solace to me. How could she know to what 
extent matters had gone? There was no help for it, I must go 
to the governor like the returned prodigal, and confess my 
dilemma even at the risk of being called every epithet expressive 
of the plain, and ugly word “fool” in his extensive vocabulary. 
He was sitting in the library. I felt an intolerably sneaky 
sensation creeping over me, and an inexpressible desire to get 
behind myself as I opened the door and walked, or rather edged 
myself into the room. All my courage was oozing out at my finger 
tips like Bob Acres’. The sooner the matter was over the better 
for me, however, so I broke headlong into my confession. 

At first of course the old man was furious. “I always had been 
a fool, and now I was going to commit the greatest folly of all, and 
tie myself up to some woman old enough to be my mother, of whom 
nobody knew anything, and who, for all we could guess, might 
not even be respectable,” and so forth, in the usual manner of irate 
fathers, when they have got the whip-hand of their erring sons. 

I bore it all meekly enough, and at last calmed the explosion 
by throwing myself upon his mercy and asking him to help me 
out of the fix. The ruse was successful. 

“ We must see my elderly charmer together, we had better call 
to-morrow. No? Well then, the next day, and he would see what 
there was to be done.” 

And so ended the interview between the governor and myself. 
I felt relieved, but I could not feel at rest until this dreaded call 
was over. 

The governor was very good all that day. He generally did 
turn up trumps at a real crisis. 

The next day after lunch he proposed a stroll in the Row, as he 
said, to distract my attention from the painful and absorbing 
topic that engrossed it. 
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We had been walking up and down, stopping now and again to 
greet some passing friend, when I suddenly saw my Vision before 
me. It could be no other; there was not a face amongst all the 
beauties present that could have compared with, or be mistaken 
for hers. She was sitting under the shade of one of the great 
elms, daintily dressed in some diaphanous creamy white material, 
and looking more bewitching than ever. And that lady sitting 
beside her—why that of course was she to whom I believed my- 
self engaged, my Elderly Charmer. 

In my self-accusing hour of remorse I had done her an in- 
justice. There was no “make up” there. She was dressed in 
good taste, and as became her age ; any disinterested person would 
have pronounced her a decidedly elegant woman, well preserved 
for forty, if indeed she were so much, and with no small preten- 
sion to good looks. 

I started involuntarily, and the governor observed it. 

“Well, Charlie, what’s amiss now ?” 

“Why,” I answered, growing suddenly scarlet all over, “ there 
she is!” 

“Where ?” 

“ Over there, sitting under that tree and talking to that lovely 
girl in white.” 

“ Now for it, my boy; introduce me.” 

I walked forward and raised my hat. “ Miss Damian i 

“Ah, so we have met sooner than we expected, Mr. Carew; 
accept my apologies for having a cold yesterday when you called, 
yet I can hardly blame the cold, for it was caught at the picnic 
and is now gone, and had it not been for the picnic, we should not 
have met, and you would not have called at all. I dare say my 
niece did the honours for me better than I should have done 
them myself.” 

All answer that I could make to this was to look rapturously at 
Ethel and mumble inarticulately to Miss Damian. 

There was certainly a touch of coquetry in Aunt Barbara’s 
speech, but it was the permissible coquetry of a lady who knew 
her position and could maintain it. 

I introduced the governor by way of hiding my idiotic con- 
fusion, and the conversation became general, or rather broke up 
into twos, for I seized the vacant chair next to Ethel and left the 
governor to Miss Damian altogether. 

You may not believe me, but it is perfectly true that I forgot 
all about my dilemma from the moment I plunged into that 


heavenly ¢éte-d-téte with Ethel, and was oblivious of all surround- 
ings. 
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At last my trance was broken. Miss Damian leaned forward 
and pointedly addressed me. 

“T am telling your father, Mr. Carew, that he must change 
_ places with you and give me a chance of renewing our pleasant 
acquaintance of the day before yesterday.” 

The governor did not seem to have exerted himself much in 
my cause, he was beaming all over with an expression of 
gratified vanity, evidently not the result of a battle fought in 
my favour. 

I tore myself away from Ethel’s side and changed seats. 

“Do not think that I am going to let my preua chevalier of the 
picnic imagine he is going to shelve me in that easy fashion 
to-day. Had you a very bad headache yesterday morning, 
Mr. Carew? I know you attacked that champagne a great deal 
too severely, nasty as it was; but no matter, compliments aside, 
confess that you were inordinately bored at the feast, and that 
you only fell back upon me as a pis aller, pour passer le temps. 
Engaged couples are the most selfish creatures in the world 
certainly. No, you won’t—well then I shall keep you to every 
word that you uttered to me on that occasion.” (Good heavens, 
now it was coming, then I had proposed to her!) “Do you 
remember all that passed as vividly as Ido? If so, your head is 
a stronger one than most young men’s of your age.” 

What in the world was she driving at, I wondered—had I 
proposed to her or not? If so, why did she adopt this maternal 
tone towards me (I was twenty-five); and if not, what did this 
occasional coquetry of manner portend ? 

“Do you know, Mr. Carew, that although I have directed 
several remarks to you, and asked you at least two plain questions 
within the last five minutes, you have remained absolutely mute ?” 

What had been the use of my introducing the governor if this 
was the quagmire of embarrassment in which he had left me? 
He had not even smoothed the way for an explanation. 

I collected my senses—there was no escape. “ Miss Damian,” 
I began seriously, “ believe any ill of me that you please, perhaps 
the champagne was not very good” (I had not stopped to consider 
its quality at the time); “ but my memory is not so faulty as you 
imagine, and at least accept my assurance that anything I 
uttered to you the day before yesterday I am prepared to stand 
by now, and if the devotion of a life can——” 

She interrupted me with an incomprehensible smile. “ Ah, that 
is what you all say, but how can I place any dependence on such 
expressions when you seize the first opportunity to leave me for 
the society of my niece ?” 
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“Miss Damian, believe me——” 

“Mr. Carew, I will believe nothing now, but see, your father is 
going, and it is time for Ethel to be returning with me. Good- 
bye for the present, and if you and your father care for our 
society, come and lunch with us one day next week.” Here the 
governor came up in time for the invitation, which he accepted 
with a positive chuckle of delight. 

So I had committed myself and could not now retract. Fare- 
well Ethel, my vision of light, farewell to all my hopes and 
dreams for the future, henceforth 

“Father,” I exclaimed with a dignified sneer, as soon as we 
were left alone, “ permit me to express my gratitude for the able 
manner in which you have helped me upon the most trying 
occasion of my life.” 

“Why, you young cub, you don’t know when you are well off. 
Miss Damian is a perfectly charming woman. I had no idea 
from your description that she could be such a delightful creature. 
‘Made-up,’ indeed, you puppies of moderns seem to think that no 
woman who has outgrown the follies of the schoolroom can 
retain a vestige of natural beauty.” 

“Thank you,” I replied 'sullenly, “but whatever Miss Damian’s 
poumurvative qualities may be I have no wish to marry & woman 

‘old enough to be my mother,” 

“You have only yourself to thank in the matter, and must 
abide by the consequences. Don’t blame me. As it happens, you 
have done by accident perhaps the wisest action in your life, and 
selected a wife in every way fitted to enhance your position and 
keep you out of mischief.” 

I clearly saw it was no use to go on arguing with the 
governor while he was in this mood, so with a half-smothered 
ejaculation, which was not a blessing, I let the matter drop for the 
time. 

For several days after this I went about with a hangdog 
expression which seemed to cause no little amusement to my 
cousin Ralph, who was for ever popping in upon me and rallying 
me upon my appearance in a manner which he, no doubt, thought 
very witty. I wonder I did not kill Ralph when I look back at 
that time. He richly deserved it. 

The governor and I had accepted Miss Damian’s invitation to 
lunch for the following Wednesday. I was rather at a loss to 
understand his evident impatience for the starting hour to arrive 
as soon as the day came round. 

He had disappeared unusually early to make his toilet, I 
thought, as I sat smoking in the library and feeling far from 
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comfortable at the prospect of this luncheon with my elderly 
betrothed. 

While I was engaged in this manner the governor entered, 
dressed to a state of discomfort that almost looked like anticipa- 
ting the wedding. 

“Why, Dad,” I exclaimed, “I never saw you look so young 
before! You seem to have cast off twenty years of your life with 
your old coat, just like a snake. Where did you get that 
gardenia from ?” 

“Nonsense, my boy, nonsense, there is nothing unusual, I 
suppose, in making oneself look respectable; but what are you 
doing here, Charlie, at this hour? You ought to be ready to start, 
and for goodness sake throw away that filthy cigar. I don’t 
want to go to Miss Damian’s reeking of tobacco.” (The governor 
never used to object to tobacco at any time of his life; he was an 
inveterate smoker himself.) 

“Tt wants more than half an hour to the time,” I replied 
nonchalantly—“ no hurry, we shall be there quite soon enough.” 

“There, that’s just the way with all you modern young men, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourselves. When I was young it 
was considered an atrocious breach of good manners to keep a 
lady waiting, but you youngsters are all so stuck-up in your own 
conceit that I believe it is a part of your religion to go late 
everywhere for the satisfaction of creating an excitement, just 
like a parcel of young misses, but I don’t intend any of these 
degenerate habits to influence me. Go and make yourself 
presentable at once, and for Heaven’s sake use some eau de 
Cologne to banish that disgraceful odour of smoke, sir—Miss 
Damian’s is not a pot-house.” 

I slunk upstairs without further parley and made the necessary 
alterations in my dress; then we drove off together to 
Kensington. 

Who shall say that acting is only acquired by practice? I 
believe Charles Mathews himself could not have schooled his 
natural instincts to affect a greater air of polite empressement 
than I managed to infuse into my greeting to Miss Damian. 

And Ethel—I was obliged to command my feelings still more 
severely with her, perhaps not quite so successfully, for I felt the 
tell-tale blush mount to my face, and my hand trembled visibly 
as I clasped her dainty fingers for the space of the orthodox few 
seconds. 

Luncheon was over. It had not gone off so badly as I had 
anticipated, all things considered. The governor had been more 
animated than I ever remembered having seen him, and he most 
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considerately monopolised nearly all Miss Damian’s attention 
during the meal. Now he had, apparently with some reluctance, 
given up his seat next Miss Damian to me. We were sitting 
half shaded by a screen, and Ethel was making conversation in 
her graceful manner with the governor. 

“ And so I am really to believe that you hold to the declaration 
you made to me up the river last week, Mr. Carew ?” 

“Can you doubtme? Did I not repeat it to you in all earnest- 
ness in the Row only a few days ago, Miss Damian ?” 

“You are a very chivalrous young man, the apt pupil of a 
chivalrous father—I wonder if you mean all you say, and still more 
I wonder if you distinctly remember what you really did say at 
the picnic. I have always had my doubts on that subject.” 

“Miss Damian, do you wish me to repeat it now?” 

“Certainly not, forI am sure you could not if you tried, but 
to relieve you of all further anxiety on the subject I will tell you, 
not all that you said, for that would be to repeat too much good- 
humoured nonsense, but the one important declaration which 
evidently weighs so heavily upon your conscience.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“Well, you confided to me, of course in the strictest secrecy, 
that you never could marry any woman if you thought she were 
capable of consuming as much lobster salad as any one of those 
three young ladies did, against whom you seemed to bear such 
a grudge for refusing to flirt with you in the very presence of their 
fiancés. There, I thought you would feel relieved, but it is a very 
bad compliment to me to let it be so apparent.” 

Good heavens! and was this all? Here had I been making 
myself miserable, and objectionable to all my friends for the past 
week, and for nothing. Even my habitual self-control failed me 
now, and the expression of delight on my countenance no doubt 
deservedly called forth Miss Damian’s reproof. 

I was a free man again, yet honour forbade me to jump at the 
position too eagerly. 

“ You cannot think,” I said, “that this little misunderstanding 
can alter the relations between us?” 

“Relations! what relations? I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Carew.” 

“Surely, you could not have mistaken the nature of my offer 
to you the other day in the Row?” . 

She burst into a little fit of laughter. “You foolish boy, do 
you take me for an ogress? Could you not see that I was only 
amusing myself? I value the freedom of my maidenhood a great 
deal too much to part with it so easily. An old maid I am, and 
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an old maid I mean to be to the end of the chapter. Besides, 
do you think I have no eyes? I am far too experienced in 
reading ‘the signs of love’ not to have observed where your 
heart is fixed, perhaps not without good grounds,” and she looked 
expressively across the room to where Ethel was sitting. “Love 
at first sight is no such uncommon occurrence after all, is it, Mr. 
Carew ?” 

I raised her taper hand, and reverently kissed it. ‘“ Miss 
Damian, you have taught me a most gracious lesson, and I should 
be ungrateful not to profit by it. Believe me this time when I 
assert that my allegiance to you is, in another form, stronger than 


“That is well, and now go and talk to Ethel, and leave me to 
amuse your father, that is more in the fitness of things.” 

And I was in a delirium of delight for the rest of the afternoon. 
What need to say how often I called at the house in Kensington 
after this ? indeed I could not, if I attempted. Enough that I at 
last “ screwed my courage to the sticking-place,” and obtained the 
one word from Ethel that was wanting to make my happiness 
complete. . 

Our wedding took place in the following month, with the usual 
orange-blossoms, white lace, fees, and frippery. That abominable 
Ralph was my groomsman. The laugh was all on my side now, 
and he never to this day has suspected the real facts of the case, 
when he drove with me to Kensington that morning after the 
picnic, and waited outside the house in a hansom. 

“Oh! Charlie,” exclaimed my Ethel as we started for Paris on 
our wedding trip, “ what a good thing it is you married me, for 
now I shall make such an excellent chaperone for Aunt Barbara!” 

When we returned to London, the old governor was the first to 
greet us. 

I could not make out what had come over him, he seemed 
embarrassed, and anxious to avoid meeting my eye, and turned 
the conversation whenever it touched upon home topics. 

At last when we were alone he came up to me and put his hand 
shyly upon my shoulder. “Charlie, my dear boy, don’t call your 
father an old fool, but you see the house was lonely after you left 
it, and I had no companion to amuse me in your absence, and so, 
and so—in fact, Charlie, Miss Damian is now Mrs. Carew, and your 
stepmother.” 

“Bravo, governor!” I exclaimed, “and a charming stepmother 
too; accept my best wishes!” 


So you see, Aunt Barbara did not require Ethel for a chaperone 
after all! 





A Cen Days’ Ride in Caria and Phrygia. 


Tekeh (Magnesia ad Meandrum), 
My pear M——-, New Year's Eve, 1881. 


For the last eight days I have been wandering under the 
shadow of Latmos, making my headquarters at Sochia (Cold Town), 
a picturesque Turkish settlement in a veritable “ Windy Gap,” where 
a gorge on the northern side of the Meander opens up a track from 
Ephesus southward to Miletus—in fact the halfway station for the 
Ephesian elders when they went to meet St. Paul (Acts xx. 17). 

My host, Mr. A——, a merchant-prince, whose liquorice-factories 
have given a livelihood to thousands, most kindly put horses, 
guides, and an escort at my disposal. Early on the 23rd of this 
month a special train brought Mr. and Mrs. A—— and an Angli- 
can monk across the Cayster valley, past the ruins of Ephesus to 
’ Deirmendschik on the Meeander, where we left the railway, and took 
the road westward towards Priene. Blocks of lignite and of emery- 
ore from the neighbouring pass, in piles at the station, showed the 
wealth of the wild rocks that we had just before traversed ; but in a few 
minutes we were dashing along lanes that would have done credit to 
Devonshire, and through gardens that send the best figs to London 
and Paris. You would have been amused at our cavalcade. First 
came a colossal Circassian outrider, who made great play with the 
butt of his rifle in clearing the track of asses, each followed by a 
string of camels that were constantly meeting us; then the Greek 
majordomo, with a head like Thucydides, except that he wore curls 
fewn on to his broad-brimmed hat; then Mr. A——’s nephew and 
your friend, on well-bred Arab cobs; then Mr. and Mrs, A in a 
phaeton, which two Roumelian horses drew in grand style over 
swamp and rock; then a Turkish cavass and two more Circassians, 
armed to the teeth ; then two maids—a Welsh girl riding sideways, and 
a Greek otherways; then two outriders—a negro and a Greek—and 
about a dozen followers with the lighter baggage. Here a cave, and 
there a glassy pool overhung by a precipice, seemed to re-people the 
spot with Satyrs and Naiads of old Greek fable. At the entrance of 
the town a hundred schoolboys, each holding a myrtle bough in siga 
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of welcome, were drawn up in double file, and presented an address 
in Romaic and in French; as many girls were waiting for us just 
inside the garden-gates. 

Next day I rode down the valley nine miles farther to Priene, 
and found. nought but heaps of shapeless fragments, where a few 
years ago the Dilettanti Society had excavated one of the most 
perfect of Ionic temples. Time was, when it—like its opposite 
neighbour at Miletus—looked proudly down on the sea at the mouth 
of the Meander ; but now (as with Sandwich at home) nine miles of 
marsh separate sea and city. Oranges were hanging ripe on the 
trees ;. anemones and crocuses were opening their flowers to sunlight 
warm as on an English June day ; several varieties of euphorbia were 
just beginning to bloom ; the fresh snow on Tmolus—a hundred miles 
eastward—gave a’ frosted silver lining to the horizon; and the 
Sporades, Samos, Leros, Patmos, and Calymna, formed a background 
of rugged beauty westward. 

Gazing wistfully on these isles, one muses over their many 
associations with Sage and Seer, and wonders how soon the ever- 
accumulating alluvium will once more join them on to the mainland, 
from which the gnawing sea had detached them ages before the 
Lydian king of storied wealth had passed into a memory and 4 
proverb. 

You would have been delighted with the variety of life that met 
us as we cantered southward across the marshes and sandbanks 
towards Miletus. Ewes with their lambs were grazing amongst 
herds of horses; here and there teams of buffaloes were tickling the 
ground with ploughs far less elaborate than those of Virgil’s day ; 
‘flocks of jays, crows, geese, and herons, were overhead ; a few vultures 
were unmistakeably considering their chances of picking our bones; 
and on the peak above Priene two pairs of eagles were playing an 
‘aerial game. The Mzander—once, indeed, like the Loire, a river of 
great cities—is below Aidin, parted into two channels, which the rain 
of next equinox may strangely vary; the northern one we easily 
ford, over the other we are ferried in a triangular boat, most primitive 
in its simplicity of construction. 

Of Miletus there is little now to be said; from the great theatre 
Mr. Olivier Rayet has gathered materials for a pleasant book, and more 
proofs—if any were needed—of the hopeless sluggishness of the 
Turk ; some noble bas-reliefs of Centaurs, which according to agree- 
ment he left for the Sultan, have been tossed into a stable, and will 
probably soon be built into fences or hollowed iato drinking-troughs. 
Palattia, the modern village at the edge of the swamp, has externally 
a look of Irish squalor that makes a sad contrast with the princely 
associations of its name; but the Turkish cabin where we lunched was 
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scrupulously clean, and the agent’s wife, who roasted, ground, and 
brewed our coffee (all done within ten minutes), was quite bewitching 
in the grace and simplicity of her dress. A marble pedestal, which 
had long lost its statue, and is now a corner-stone in a fence, yielded 
me a Greek epigram in elegiacs of the first century, A.D. 

To avoid malaria we trotted six miles southward up hill to Akkoi, 
(High Town), a Greek village, where a Samiote lady offered me quarters 
for the night ; the whole place was plundered by brigands last summer, 
so the guns and swords of my Circassian escort need no apology. 
Glass has scarcely yet come into use here for windows, and the rooms 
are still warmed with charcoal on moveable tripod braziers, whereas 
in Smyrna the wealthier inhabitants delight in the tandour, a table 
covered with a heavy cloth, round which sit the family warming their 
hands and feet on a broad charcoal-pan underneath. A very equable 
heat is thus kept up; but I longed for the open grates and Cardiff- 
coal fires of my friends at Sochia ; the fumes of wood-charcoal seem to 
bring a dreamy torpor over body and mind. I am reminded of a 
sixth-century picture in our Augustinian Gospels at Corpus Christi, 
when the daughter of the house comes forward and claims the privilege 
of pouring water on my hands before and after dinner, an agreeable 
relic from the days when spoons and forks were scarce. The basin is 
always of copper or tin, and consists of an upper convex part that is 
colandered with a score of holes, through which the water drips into 
an unclean receptacle below; an embroidered towel is then let fall 
ceremoniously on the guest’s hands. 

The track on the southern side of the Bay of Dingle and the 
Cornice from Nice to La Spezia used to seem to me to be the finest 
roads possible on this side of India; but our next ride southwards to 
Hiéronda gave views of sea and forest and mountain which beggar 
description, and for their most charming variety leave nothing whatever 
to desire. Hiéronda* (Holy Hill) is on the site of Branchide, where 
was once the most famous oracle of Apollo in Asia ; but now the burr 
of a twelve-sailed flour-mill has replaced the Sibyl’s voice. The 
sculptures that decorated the tombs on the Sacred Way have been 
rescued from the prospect of destruction, and are well stored in our 
“island farther west.” On our way back we heard at sunset the 
cries of jackals, and some stories of leopards, wild boars, and hyenas ; 
but nothing larger than a weasel crossed our path. My dragoman 
talks chiefly Turkish and Arabic—so we fall back on Italian with a 
little help from Greek for conversation : he has the pleasant name of 
Janico Kallega, and we naturally dub him Caligula. 


* I suspect that the name is a hybrid (iepdv + dagh); if it be so, it 
curiously illustrates the style of the present inhabitants: though Greeks 
by origin and in sentiment, they mostly talk and even worship in Turkish. 
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Aidin (Tralles), 
7th of January, 1882. 

Last Saturday (New Year’s Eve) my kind host at Sochia in- 
vited me to accompany his nephew on a visitation-tour among the 
liquorice-root stations in Western Phrygia: so eight o’clock in the 
morning found us on our way riding up the Meander valley— 
nephew, self and body-servant, with three stout Circassians and a 
Greek groom all strongly armed. 

One hour brought us to Magnesia, where we dismount to identify 
the tomb of Themistocles ; but little else than the ground-plan of two 
temples and of a basilica can be clearly made out. You should have 
seen the group of Circassian colonists that gathered round us, as soon 
as my love for antiquities had been announced by our guards ; the 
women wore white shalvari (trousers), and red veils over their long 
white or blue zuprini (long robes), which open at the sides in old 
Dorian style; the men were gorgeous in coats of as many colours as 
Joseph could have wished, trimmed with a row of cartridge-pockets 
across the chest. We gathered a few bronze coins ranging from the 
time of Xenophon to that of Justinian, and then cantered northwards 
across @ swamp where ten years ago the Turks had made a paved 
road half-way through, and have since left even that half to go to ruin. 

Men and horses are next transferred to the one daily train from 
Smyrna which intercepts us at Balatschick on the Ottoman Railway, 
and away we go past the fair city of Aidin (Tralles), past Nysa also 
to Nazli Bazar—a modern Turkish town just below the hill which 
bears the ruins of Mastaura, and here we halt at the factory-house for 
Sunday. It was New Year’s Day, and the “ dear familiar strain ” of 
the thirty-fourth Psalm had a strange and touching significance, as 
it rose from the little congregation of six—the whole English colony 
in this part of Lydia. The old Greek cities are here, as generally in 
Europe, perched each on its hill, and command the lower hills 
grouped around ; the Turks have been content to build on the more 
fertile, but lower and less healthy, ground near the river-level, and to 
use the old classic buildings as quarries*: in this piece of barbarism 
they are followed even by the English engineers, who are extending 
the Ottoman Railway towards Colosse. 

A curious flicker of life this railway shows; at last tickets are 
issued on which the starting-point and destination are printed in 
Turkish ; all else is still in the dominant tongue of the west—English. 

The sunlight had just struck the snowy tops of Mount Cadmus 
when at seven o’clock on Monday morning we took the train eastward 
for Kouyoudjak, our place of rendezvous ; here we put a tough little 


* North Britons have no stones to throw at Orientals in this respect; 
I hear that quarries of the same sort may be seen on the Upper Tyne. 
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Tahtar in front as outrider and guide, and start on our five-days’ tour in 
Phrygia. An hour anda half brought us to Antioch, proudly built 
on a hill that commands the junction of the Kara Su (Black Water) 
with the Meander ; eighty miles’ length of valley lay westward at our 
feet, but of the city there was scarcely one stone upon another. Our 
mid-day siesta was at a little xagnveiov, where our horses have a feed 
of barley, and we lighten our luncheon-baskets in warm sunshine, and 
note the long strings of camels going up the valley, here some five 
miles wide, with petroleum from Ohio, gaudy cotton-goods from 
Manchester, and German crockery or fezzes; returning westwards 
they are laden with liquorice-root for America, cotton-seed for 
Spain, tobacco or carpets for England. Lumber-men are lazily 
rafting pine-poles to float down to Sochia, and hundreds of acres of 
young wheat in open field look bright and lusty. Ten miles farther 
we recross to the southern side of the Meander by a fluttering wooden 
bridge, turn south-east up the Lycus valley, and find quarters at 
Sarikoi with a worthy Greek, who puts wine from his own vineyard 
on our dinner-table. His wife brings us sweetmeats and raki at once, 
and then some delicate coffee ; her husband seems to take no more 
notice of her than if she were a scullery-maid, but he is very proud of 
Olga, Socrates and Andromache, their three toddling children. 
Hierapolis, our next stage, startled us with ite weird beauty: from the 
Yurtk village, just above the river-bank, we look to pools of every 
shade of blue from lightest Cambridge to deepest Oxford, and above 
is a huge horse-shoe of limestone—or rather lime-drip—some 800 
feet high and about half a mile across, that hot springs have been 
depositing during the last few thousand years. The plateau above is 
channelled with streams so warm that oleanders and myrtles grow 
in wild profusion at more than 2000 feet above the sea, The remains 
of the old city are sufficiently complete for us to identify the agora, 
a triumphal arch bearing an inscription which we copied, several 
baths, and a theatre which as yet has suffered little even from earth- 
quakes, but the three doorways behind the stage are already tottering, 
and in another year little may be seen of their delicate marble tracery. 
In two hours more we have recrossed the luke-warm Lycus (the 
crumbling banks point the moral of its wolf-name), and are on the site 
of Laodicea—the most hopeless ruin that I have yet seen; the site, 
embosomed between two hills, reminds one of Ephesus: but in these 
latter days Laodicea, that could once look down upon Hierapolis and 
* Colosse, has nothing to give but scanty pasture for goats,—Colosse 
has succeeded to her throne. We amble on in file for an hour and a 


* These three cities must have once been closely connected, and indeed 


are grouped together by St. Paul when writing to the last of them 
(Col. iv. 13). 
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half, my Arab stallion constantly using the tail in front of him as a 
pocket-handkerchief, but resenting with his heels any attempt at a 
like familiarity from the horse that follows. 

Denizli, where we were next quartered on a Greek family that 
speak nothing but Turkish, is a city of vineyards, fig-gardens, and 
springs ; streams run down every street, and receive little cascades 
from every garden-wall, but the inhabitants are as abstemious in 
soap as any of their neighbours. Here my friend has an interview 
with the Kaimakdm (governor) and the Cadi (judge) of the place 
in reference to one Pericles, a Greek agent who had been imprisoned 
for fraud. The Governor clearly intimated that he would support 
the party that bribed the highest, and the Cadi that he would do 
nothing on Monday that could be put off till Tuesday. Coffee 
and cigars were kindly offered to us, and coffee only to the convicted 
criminal—so far a clear line was drawn. 

Colosse, at the head of the Lycus’ valley, was our next aim, and 
we reached it in a three hours’ ride, partly through a swamp beside 
the telegraph to Baghdad, and partly along ridges of crumbling soil, 
that left little more than the width of a razor’s edge between us and 
the precipice on either side. We baited on the sunny side of a stone 
hut, where three villainous-looking men were making ball-cartridges 
—*“to shoot birds with,” as they pleasantly said. So on our way 
back by moonlight we were not surprised to find them lurking in the 
bushes that overhung our narrow track; we detailed a couple of 
Circassians to distract them in the rear, though as our party was 
more than double their number, we had no reason for alarm, and 
ambled steadily onward. I shall expect to see them next year on 
duty as zaptiehs (policemen) ; for brigands, like other men of business, 
will occasionally suffer from lassitude, and only a few months ago one 
of these mountain-kings surrendered himself at Smyrna, and was 
promptly—not executed for highway robbery—but favoured with the 
congenial duty of protecting those whom he used to consider his lawful 
prey. 

The ruins on the acropolis of Colosse and in Khenas, the modern 
town below, are too extensive for the short afternoon at our disposal now, 
so we vow another visit, and turn our horses’ heads to the west for a 
straight course homeward. This brings us past a settlement of Yurtks, 
who have scooped out their houses in the loose earth of a hillside—true 
Troglodytes. We find the women grinding sesame and maize, and mak- 
ing rush mats for the Smyrna market ; the men are mostly shepherds. 
Wheel carriages are rare,—at least we saw but one in two hundred 
miles of travel, and that was an arabah, a sort of tilted emigrants’ 
waggon with four solid wheels, in which a bride was riding to her 
new home. Her face was modestly veiled after having received the 
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homage of our eyes ; she was escorted by a number of well-mounted 
young men in front, and behind there followed three mountebanks, 
who earned a little bakhshish by getting up a brief pantomime for our 
amusement by the wayside. 

Not the least pleasant feature of these sunny winter mornings in 
Phrygia is the company of old men and maidens that may be seen 
going out (like “queechers” in our East Anglian fen) to dig for 
liquorice-root ; it is found very near the surface and throughout a 
large reach of the Lycus and Meander valleys, and where it is 
abundant furnishes an easy living to hundreds of families. The 
diggers are paid by weight, told off every evening: a small portion 
of the root is boiled down and manufactured at Sochia, Cuzzarli, and 
other central factories; the larger part is sent in the raw state to 
North America, for the high import duties compel the manufacturer 
to take annually some 10,000 tons of water to be boiled down upon 
arrival in the States. This seemingly selfish policy on the part of 
our American cousins will work round to the good of Old England ; 
for thus ere long an urban population will accumulate, which may 
leave them little corn to send for competition with the British 
Farmer. 

To the east of Smyrna, inns in the European sense of the word are 
unknown ; the native khan is a collection of bare rooms around a 
courtyard, not unfrequently so dirty that an English dog would bark 
at it, and an English pig would grunt, but neither would willingly 
enter it. 

A few hours’ canter towards the evening sun, and thirty minutes on 
a locomotive of Manchester build, bring us to our old quarters at 
Nazli for a quiet night ; next day seven hours’ ride down the Ottoman 
railway covers the 110 miles to Smyrna, where I gratefully “tell the 
tale” of numismatic treasure accumulated at each successive halt, and 


after a day and a night among the salt-hills of Fokia start onward 
for her child in the west—Marseille. 
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Jone Stewart. 


By E.. LYNN LINTON. 
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CuarTterR XXY. 


IN THE WOOD. 


Tue jaunty little toque and fashionable walking-costume had 
not been bought for the mere pleasure of keeping them locked up in 
the wardrobe. Determined to be English all through, Ione, as has 
been said, indolent in Palermo, was energetic at Oakhurst, and 
spent much of her time in taking long walks in the country— 
always on the road where she thought she might meet her hus 
band, and perhaps induce him to leave his trap and return with 
her on foot. 

She had no fear of these long lonely walks. England was not 
like Sicily, she thought. There were no brigands to carry one off 
into the mountains till a ruinous ransom was forthcoming; the 
roads were safe and the liberties of women respected. The free- 
dom for which she had longed all her life she might therefore 
profit by now when she had the chance. And she did; to her 
heart’s desire. 

One day she went out as usual. This time she did not take 
the highway. Armine had gone to Moss Farm, about six miles 
off by the London road, but only three by the fields and through 
the wood, where a man could ride but not drive. And she thought 
that, if she went by the shorter way, she should find her beloved 
at the other end, when she would make him walk back with her 
through those lovely meadows, that fragrant wood. He was 
always so good—he did all she asked him todo! As indeed was 
but his duty, was her next thought; pride traversing her love as 
a line of steel might pass through a silken web. It was her right 
to receive all where she had given all—her right to be obeyed 
where command included claim and obedience was translated gra- 
titude. She had sacrificed everything for him and his love; it was 
only just, then, that he should sacrifice his will when it ran counter 
to hers, and return in as full measure as she had bestowed. 
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She loved him. Yes; that was beyond question. All the same, 
she knew her rights and held by them. 

Beautiful always, Ione looked supremely lovely to-day. Her 
spell of mental rest and happiness in her paradise—what mattered 
it if a fool’s or no ?—had told on her as sleep tells on the weary 
and worn-out. 

Her moral wrinkles were smoothed out, and her former chroni- 
cally discontented look was lost in one of perfected felicity. Her 
nervous irritability of temper was in abeyance, and her manner 
was less watchful for causes of offence than of old. She was 
rounder, softer, sweeter altogether; perhaps less exciting because 
less complex in mood ; more satisfactory and less inexplicable ; but 
with always more than enough of that hidden fire, that myste- 
rious attraction, which makes men mad for other women than 
Helen, than Cleopatra, than Circe. There was always that reserve 
fund of nameless possibilities in her which excites some and wearies 
others. No one ever felt to have got to the depths—to have 
thoroughly plumbed and sounded her; no one ever felt to have 
mastered and subdued her ; and she was always herself and unin- 
fluenced by the will of others. Even Armine was conscious that she 
gave voluntary service for the pleasure of love, rather than sub- 
mission for the grace of duty. She was complaisant because she 
was strong, not because she was humble; and when she appeared 
to be most devoted, it was then that she was most self-assertive. 
As now, when she took these long lone country walks that she 
might meet her husband at the end and make him go back with 
her on foot, no matter what were his professional duties nor what 
was his personal reluctance—the action which looked so like 
womanly devotion was in fact the arbitrariness of self-will. 
There is a world of difference between the love which pleases 
itself in loving, and the love which seeks the pleasure of the 
beloved. 

Tone was walking through the wood, delighting in the balmy 
freshness of the day, and mentally contrasting this delicious air 
with the scorching heat of Palermo at this same hour and time, 
when she came to one of those natural seats made by the forking 
stems of two beech-trees with which we are all familiar. How 
lovely it was, with its golden-green cushions of moss, where the 
fronds of the polypody and the maidenhair spleenwort stood up 
like knightly plumes, and the tender little leaflets of the wild 
wood-sorrel were like smooth silken rosettes set against knotted 
velvet! How beautiful it all was, and how peaceful! She was 
just a little tired—she must rest there for a moment before going 
on. She had time; and she should not miss her darling. 
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She sat down on this cushioned seat, dreaming of Armine and 
linking memory to love. She thought of that moment under the 
carruba-tree when he bent forward and kissed the back of her 
neck—there where the golden sun had touched the golden curl. 
She remembered the rush of joy that had struck through her like 
an electric shock—how every nerve and fibre had quivered with 
ecstasy at knowing herself beloved—she who had loved him without 
his prayer and beside her own hope, now feeling herself clasped 
in his arms and held strained to his heart! She remembered his 
eyes when she had looked into them, how they seemed to be verily 
divine, and how his beauty had put on an almost supernatural 
glory—how at that moment she seemed to have passed away from 
the ordinary life of man and to have come into the place where 
she had found God; and her heart beat with strong, quick, full 
pulsations as she pictured it all so vividly as to make her feel that 
she was living through the moment once more. Then her thoughts 
wandered onward; and, memory conjuring up the sweetest mo- 
ments by the way, she stopped at last at the present time and the 
immediate future of to-day. 

She would bring Armine back with her through the wood, and 
they would sit here for a while—in England under the beech-tree 
as a replica of the time when they had sat in Palermo under the 
carruba. She made out all the circumstances of this little idyllic 
love-scene to herself ;—how she would put her arms round him, 
and he would put his round her ;—how she would lay her head 
on his shoulder, her face upturned so that her lips should almost 
touch his cheek—almost, not quite, like a promise not yet claimed 
—a sweet warm challenge to be perforce accepted. And then 
she seemed to feel the fragrance of his lips on hers—those dear 
kisses which he always gave when asked. She forgot, poor 
Ione! to remember that they were never given unless asked for! 
She would draw his head down on her lap and pass her hand 
among his curls. And he would let her have her will of him and 
love him as much as she would. All the same, to have her will of 
him in all things was her right. 

She was half asleep with the heat and the delicious dream con- 
jured up like an acted drama before her, when an unkempt, 
ragged, brutal-looking man came slouching past, and, stopping in 
front of her, asked for alms in a tone that was more a menace 
than a supplication. 

Ione was one of those women whose courage comes from temper. 
Before her pride was touched she was timid and afraid. Her 
blood curdled round her heart as this rude, rough man, standing 
in an insolent attitude before her, demanding alms in a menacing 
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voice, and with something in his face that was half a leer and half 
a threat, made her suddenly feel her helplessness and his power, 
her loneliness and his audacity. Yet this was England ; and there 
are no brigands in England! 

“Vatene via!” she said, startled into the familiar phrase. 

Her foreign tongue emboldened the man yet more. It gave 
him the impression of isolation—that she did not belong to them 
anyhow; and that the law, which might have protected or avenged 
a native-born Englishwoman, would not take cognisance of a 
stranger. 

“T don’t understand yer, mum,” he said insolently, advancing 
a step nearer. 

“Go away!” cried Ione, in the shrill high-pitched voice of 
fear. 

“Ye'll please to give me something afore I do,” he returned. 

“You are insolent. I have nothing,” she said. 

“You have some pretty shiners there,” said the man, rudely 
touching the locket on her throat. 

Ione sprang to her feet, and struck the man’s face with the 
back of her hand. 

“Insolent! how dare you!” she exclaimed, her blood 
now up. 

He caught her by her two arms and forced her backward, 
pinioning her in his strong grasp and pressing her against the 
bole of the tree. 

“You'll excuse me, mum, but you'll please to give them to 
me,” he said coarsely. “I want them a sight more nor you.” 

As he spoke he loosened one of her arms, and with his disengaged 
hand tore the locket from the chain. It was that in which she 
had placed Armine’s hair. 

Ione gave one piercing shriek, and, as if in answer to her cry, 
she heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs coming through the wood 
towards her—there where she stood pressed back against the tree, 
and her locket, in which part of the very substance of Armine’s 
dear body was enshrined, in this ruffian’s grasp. The man heard 
it too, and, like some beast of prey startled in his pursuit, he 
suddenly released her, and with one bound was off and away into 
the wood, where, crouching down among the bracken and the 
undergrowth, he was lost to sight and hearing. 

Then Edward Formby rode up, and Ione was safe. 

When he saw her standing there, pale with fear, trembling with 
passion, her large eyes dark and flashing, her nostrils quivering 
and dilated, he drew rein and threw himself from his horse. Was 
hers the cry that he had heard ? 
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“ Good God!” he said impulsively, “ what are you doing here 
alone? What has happened, Mrs. St. Claire? You are trembling ; 
you are terrified—what is it ?” 

“A brigand!” said Ione, looking round into the wood. “He 
is there now. But he cannot hurt us, he had no gun.” 

“Some scoundrel has frightened youI can see. Buta brigand?” 
said Edward. 

“Yes,” answered Ione. “And I never thought of such a thing! 
I thought you had no brigands in Italy ; but this wretch robbed 
me of my locket. It is desecration!” she added fiercely, remem- 
bering what sacred treasure that small gold case held. 

“The scoundrel! He was some rascally tramp, and they are 
as bad as brigands,” said Edward, in more agitation than was 
usual with him. “ But what are you doing here alone? where 
has that scoundrel gone? St. Claire should not let you wander 
about like this by yourself! Itis not safe,” he added in a hurried 
and disjointed way, as if he spoke all in one breath. 

“England is safe,” said Ione a little proudly. 

“No, no! not to the extent of allowing ladies to take long 
country walks alone,” he repeated. “We have no organised 
bands of brigands as you have in Sicily, but we have wandering 
tramps who are just as dangerous when they get the chance. 
What did this man do to you?” 

“ He wanted me to give him money; and I had noneif I would, 
and I would not if I had had it,” said Ione. ‘Then he took hold 
of my arms-—the wretch!” she added, brushing her sleeves with 
her handkerchisf as if to brush off some pollution from her 
person; “and taen ”—and here her voice deepened and roughened 
out of all likeness to its ordinary tones—“ he tore my locket from 
my neck.” 

“The villain! the scoundrel!” cried Edward, furious and 
agitated. ‘ Which way did he go? Up there?” 

He hitched the bridle of his horse to a bough, and turned to 
follow the trace of the man made by the broken bushwood and 
trampled bracken ; but Ione caught his arm. The horse, which 
was a spirited chestnut, was plunging violently, and she was 
afraid both of the beast’s heels and to be left alone with the 
possibility of the hidden brigand making a descent on her, or 
perhaps of assassinating Mr. Formby. 

“Don’t go,” she said, with a curious mixture of command and 
entreaty. “I don’t want you to go.” 

“ But that scoundrel!” pleaded Edward, whose fighting blood 
was up. 


“Qh let him alone! He is in the wood somewhere. He had 
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no gun, but he might have a revolver; you are better here with 
me; and I do not like your horse.” 

“T will not leave you if you would rather not,” said Edward 
reluctantly. 

He was sorry to give up the chase and the instant chastise- 
ment with his own hands which would have been so soothing to 
his superior manhood ; but he promised himself that the ruffian 
should be watched for, and, when caught, trounced as a magistrate 
can always trounce a vagrant when he will. Meanwhile, perhaps 
it was his duty to remain with Mrs. St. Claire. She looked pale; 
she had asked him to stay—and the chestnut might do himself 
some harm. 

“My dear Mrs. St. Claire, be advised by me and warned by 
this disagreeable adventure,” he said, after he had soothed his 
horse; thinking that, if he could not beat that brutal assailant 
of St. Claire’s beautiful young wife, into a jelly, as he deserved, 
he would utilise the time by profitable sermonising. “Do not | 
take these long country walks alone! You must not! Indeed 
you must not! They are not safe. Where on earth were you 
going? What were you doing here by yourself?” 

“TI was going to Moss Farm to meet my husband,” said Ione. 
“And why should I not come here! I have been all through the 
wood before.” 

“Then your husband should not allow it,” said Edward Formby, 
dropping his stone into deeper waters than he knew of. 

“My husband does not allow me to do anything. I am my 
own mistress. I am free to do as I like,” said Ione haughtily. 

“To be free to run into dangers of which you can know 
nothing, is but a poor kind of liberty,” said Edward manfully. 
“My idea of a husband’s duty is that he should protect his wife— 
take care of her and look after her.” 

“And how can my husband protect and look after me as you 
call it—as if I were a little dog—when he is obliged to go to 
those horrid patients of his—when he is obliged to be hours 
away and miles off!” cried Ione with flashing eyes, up in arms 
for the integrity of her beloved as well as in defence of her own 
freedom, and glad to be able to lash out against circumstances 
which annoyed her perhaps in proportion to their inevitability. 

“Of course. He has his profession; I forgot. That makes a 
difference,” said Edward, in an odd staccato manner. “All the 
same, it is not safe for you to go so far away from houses, and to 
wander into these lonely places by yourself. You see what has 
happened to you to-day, and you can never be sure that the same 
thing may not happen again.” 
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“Then I might as well be back in Palermo!” said Ione 
contemptuously, and as if her companion were responsible for the 
whole thing. “And I would rather trust myself to English 
tramps than to Sicilian carabinieri!” she added passionately— 
so passionately that the good fellow who had undertaken her 
enlightenment was suddenly himself enlightened so far as to 
know that he was stumbling over ploughshares and floundering 
in quicksands. 

“At all events I must keep with you now,” he said, shifting 
his point. “You have been frightened and your nerves are 
shaken——” 

“They are not shaken the least in the world,” interrupted Ione, 

“And you feel brave enough to go on alone, with the man in 
hiding in the wood?” asked Edward in frank amazement. 

What an enigma she was! White with terror and just escaped 
from a very real danger, with her words of request for protection 
yet warm on her lips, and now in a moment as proud and defiant 
as if that which had happened to her were mere child’s play! 

Ione had no intention of coquetry. She was too ardently in 
love with Armine for that; for though love cooled down to 
friendship easily admits of a new passion, love at the boiling- 
point fills heaven and earth and time and space with its own 
fumes, and leaves no room for aught beside. Still her look and 
gesture were perilously like coquetry as she turned her glorious 
eyes to her companion, and said in the sweetest manner of sudden 
self-surrender : “ You are very good! Thank you. Yes, do come 
with me to Moss Farm, where I shall find my husband.” 

Though she had so warmly defended her beloved against 
Edward’s vague charge of neglect, yet she was not sorry that 
this last should accompany her as her protector against dangers 
which Armine had allowed her to run. She felt dimly and 
indistinctly that a little jealousy would be a wholesome condiment 
and useful spur. All men are the better for a little spur, and 
condiments are good in daily food. Even dearly-beloved Armine 
might be wakened up to advantage. 

“T was half asleep when that brigand came up to me,” she 
said, as they set their faces to the west, and walked on the way 
that led to Moss Farm. 

“And that was imprudent,” said Edward, with a curiously 
strong desire to protect and inform this beautiful young wife of 
the man he called his friend. 

“Why, you are worse than we are in Palermo!” cried Ione, 
with a little laugh, not unpleasant. 

“ Are you so bad there?” he asked, smiling. 
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“In some things,” she answered. 

“You may not walk in the woods alone? or go to sleep under 
the trees in the middle of the day ?” he said lightly. 

“Walk in the Favorita alone? I or Clarissa? Dio mio, no!” 
she returned. ‘All the world would have been in a ferment if 
we had, and every one we knew would have called to beseech 
papa and mamma to puta stop to such iniquity. But then, no 
Palermitan lady walks alone at any time, and very few walk at all.” 

“ And you ?—did you rebel or conform?” asked Edward. 

“We were obliged to conform. We were brought up half like 
Sicilians, Clarissa and I; and we were allowed very little more 
liberty than they. That made me long so much to come to 
England. I always felt as if I were in a prison at the Villa 
Clarissa. I longed so to be free!” 

“Ah, you like liberty I see; perhaps a little too much,” said 
Edward. 

“How can an English girl like it too much!” she answered. 
“Tt is that which makes us so much better than any one else.” 

To which Edward Formby answered: “ Yes, it does;” both a 
little wide of the real meaning of the other. For Ione by no 
means held English girls so far superior to others; and Edward, 
who considered them the pink of creation, had just protested 
against their normal liberties. Like many men of his kind, his 
feeling for the women whom he did respect was one of almost 
exaggerated chivalry, almost excessive protection. Even to those 
whom he did not respect he was kind and considerate; for to be 
a woman was, to Edward Formby, to be entitled to all men’s care 
and his own especial regard. 

“TI should have thought your father would have brought you 
up rather in the English than the Italian way,” he said, con- 
tinuing the conversation as they walked along the wood-path. 
“He was such a thorough Englishman in his time! As long as 
I can remember I have heard him spoken of as a kind of oracle 
for all manly sports, and I should have expected he would have 
carried the English flag all through.” 

_ “You cannot in Sicily. People would say all sorts of things,” 
said Ione. 

“Have you heard from them lately? Will you remember me 
kindly to him when you next write ?” said Edward. 

“TI have not heard from them lately, and I am not going to 
write,” said Ione, suddenly stiff and glacial. 

“Did you know your aunt Helen?” asked Edward, not con- 
scious of offence. 

“No,” she said. 
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“She was so beautiful! I remember her when I was a boy 
of about ten years old. She must have been about nineteen or 
twenty then. She was so lovely! and you are something like her. 
I cannot say where or how, but you certainly remind me of her, 
vaguely, oddly, but unmistakeably.” 

“‘ What nonsense!” said Ione abruptly. 

“Why nonsense, Mrs. St. Claire?” he asked i in surprise. “ Why 
should you not resemble your aunt ?” 

“ Because she was not my aunt; because she was no relation 
to me at all,” said Ione; “ because I am not papa’s daughter 
nor mamma’s—only something adopted, no one knows why or 
from where.” 

“ Surely not!” said Edward, pained by her manner and shocked 
by her information. 

“And since I am confessing to you, I might as well tell the 
whole truth. It will save trouble,” said Ione, in the same cynical 
and hard way as before. ‘ They did not want me to marry Armine, 
because he was poor; and they are very angry with me. So they 
do not write, and I shall never see them again.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Edward after a pause. ‘And I do not 
think St. Claire should have married in such a case as this.” 

“Do not blame my husband!” said Ione, her eyes ablaze. 
“He is perfect! Iwill not hear a word against him! never! 
never !” 

“ Well, I will not blame him, dear Mrs. St. Claire,” returned 
her companion, in a soothing, apologetic way. “You are quite 
right—you are noble and true and womanly.” 

“Thank you,” said Ione with sudden softness. 

By this time they had come to the end of the wood and the 


‘gate of Moss Farm; but there was no trap, no sign of Armine; 


and when Edward Formby went in to inquire, he was told that the 
doctor had been and gone again this good half-hour or more. So 
there was nothing for it but to walk back through the wood, with 
Edward Formby instead of Armine as her companion, along that 
fragrant glade and through that enchanted ground. 

Ione could have wept for disappointment in her hope, and 
have blazed heaven-high in rage at being obliged to accept 
Edward’s protection at all. Since she could not have her husband’s, 
she did not want his! She was very cross and almost as dis- 
agreeable as the Ione of Palermitan days ; but Edward was a good 
dear obtuse kind of fellow, without suspicion and free from irrita- 
bility, and bore his beautiful companion’s snubs with unrufiled 
good-humour, thinking it only natural that she should be put out: 
—and that Armine ought to have foreseen the whole affair and 
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have waited for her till she came, And then he sighed. He did 
not know why. Perhaps it was because life looked a little dreary 
to him in that he had no large-eyed wife to be unpleasant to 
other fellows because disappointed of his own society. 

When they passed the tree where Ione had conjured up her 
loving vision, and where, instead of a caress from her husband she 
had been insulted by a ruffian, she found the place occupied by a 
ragged woman and a still more ragged child, the former of whom 
got up as the two drew near, and held out in her grimy hand 
Ione’s lost and ravished locket. 

“Please ’m, I found this hard by. It don’t belong to me; 
maybe it belongs to you?” she said, with that naturalness of 
manner which practice in deceit and acting makes perfect in beggars. 

“It is mine, and you stole it!” cried Ione, snatching the locket 
from the dirty hand that held it. ‘And now you have spoilt it 
for ever by your vile touch!” she added; and as she spoke she 
flung the trinket to the ground and set her heel on it till she had 
ground it into a shapeless mass of broken gold and splintered 
glass, and matted mud-besmeared threads of hair. 

“It was polluted!” she said, her eyes like wells of living fire. 
“You wretch! you wretch! how dare you touch it! And how 
dare you sit there in that place ?—Mr. Formby, strike her with 
your whip and send her off!” 

But Edward did not take up those cudgels in Ione’s behalf and 
order the woman to move. That mossy seat between the forked 
stems of the torn beech-trees was public property, and even a 
beggar has public rights. He did, however, scare the woman by 
his magisterial severity of speech, threatening the vague terrors of 
the law, and telling her that both she and her husband, the brute 
who had just now frightened the lady—oh! he knew him well 
enough !—should smart for it as they little expected. But Ione 
was, in her heart, indignant against him in that he had not 
avenged her sentimental outrage about the seat; and in token 
thereof she made herself more and more like a branch of thorns 
all the way home. 

As they were crossing the meadow they came on Miss Jane 
Wintergreen and Rachel Major taking a “constitutional,” as they 
often did together. The ladies bowed—Rachel’s plain good face 
the colour of a dark-red dahlia, Jane’s rather more jaundiced than 
usual. Edward raised his hat. Jone stared without bowing, and 
smiled insolently. She was of the kind whom personal sorrow of any 
kind makes bitter and inhuman ; and just now her sorrow for the 
loss of her much-prized locket made her feel wolfish and misanthro- 
pic to all the world—and to these two ladies more than all others. 
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“What hideous creatures some English women can be!” she 
said, almost in hearing as she passed; just as Jane, jerking her 
head and giving a vicious look backwards, said, in her turn: 

“My word! our fine madam is beginning early! The grass 
don’t grow under her feet! I said she was bad the first day I saw 
her!” 

Rachel did not speak. She had a stirred and startled look, and, 
like Jane, glanced backward, but not viciously. 

“Shameful!” continued Jane. “A young wife not two months 
married and carrying on in this audacious way !—flirting with 
Mr. Formby like anything!” 

“T do not think our Mr. Formby is a man to flirt with a mar- 
ried woman, Jane,” said Rachel timidly ; but her friend snapped 
at her, as her manner was. 

“Men are men,” she said; “and the best of them are no better 
than they should be. Edward Formby is no more a saint than 
his neighbours, and she is a hussey who has been brought up in 
foreign parts and cannot know aught of good.” 

“Perhaps it is the way where she comes from,” said pacific 
Rachel. 

“Then it is not ours, and she'll have to learn better. And our 
Mr. Formby shouldn’t have done it,” said Jane. 

“Well, ’m sure I don’t know anything about it,” said Rachel. 
“But I cannot believe that our Mr. Formby can do wrong.” 

“Oh, trust him!” cried Jane, in her shrill way. “ But, good- 
ness me, Rachel, why is your face so red? And, la, child! you 
have tears in your eyes!” 

“Tt is weakness,” said Rachel hurriedly. ‘Aunt Maria keeps 
the room so hot I get weak eyes when I go out.” 

“Oh, do you?” said Jane a little drily. “I never knew that 
before. You'd better bathe them with green tea, Rachel; it is 
the finest thing in the world for weak eyes—if it is as you say, 
and they are really going bad.” 

Rachel said no more. She had that at her heart which forbade 
her to discuss this strangely irregular weakness of her eyes, as 
well as forbade her to suspect Edward Formby of evil, even when 
he was caught walking alone in the wood with pretty Mrs. St. 
Claire, not two months married. Nor dared she defend him, also 
because of that something at her heart which made talking of him 
at all a pain rather than a pleasure. 

But from that day another flavour of distaste grew about Ione’s 
name and personality here in Oakhurst. She was known to be a 
slattern, because she wore a dressing-gown in the morning; she 
was called Mrs. Pride, because she made the servant button her 
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boots; and Dorothy Doolittle, because she could not manufacture 
a pudding nor boil a potato; and now she was cried out as a 
flirt, and no better than she should be, because she had been met 
walking with Edward Formby of Hillside—he leading his horse, 
and she as bold as you please—according to Miss Crosby’s phrase 
—in her jaunty little toque, and that fine tussore silk walking- 
costume! And the poor young man, Armine St. Claire, was 
almost forgiven the slight he had put upon the neighbourhood by 
finding his wife out of it, for the certain misery that was before 


him, with such a conglomerate of moral offences as he had 
married ! 


Cuapter XXVI. 
AFTERNOON TEA. 


““WeE ought to have those young St. Claires to afternoon tea, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Barrington to her daughter. “Poor young 
people, it would be only kind.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Monica quietly. 

She had broken the neck of her sorrow by now, and had accus- 
tomed herself to the fact of Armine’s marriage and to the presence 
of his wife. No thought of self stood between her and her kindly 
sympathies for Ione. Her love for the only man whv had seemed 
to her to realise her ideal of beauty, poetry, gentleness and purity, 
lay buried deep in her heart—silent, unacknowledged, unconfessed 
—a presence not a thought, a perfume not a passion. It was like 
a disembodied spirit lingering still about the scene of old delights 
and former life ; a shadow that flickered to and fro in the sunshine 
and stole abroad in the starlight—that hovered over her in her 
sleep, and passed like a mist from before her eyes when she woke ; 
a shadow that was her daily and hourly companion—but only a 
shadow, not a living being—only a haunting sense, and not even 
an active memory. And yet it was active enough to make her 
wish to be Ione’s friend. 

Since that first interview with the young bride, and then with 
Armine himself, something had died within her and something 
had risen in its stead. It was regret which had died when 
sorrow would have been sin, and it was resignation which had 
risen in its place, as a flower springs up feom the grave of the dead. 

“Yes,” she said, her sweet face undisturbed; and yet what an 
undertone of infinite sadness there was even in its stillness! 
“It will give them pleasure, as you say, mother; and poor 
Mrs. St. Claire cannot have a very brilliant kind of life here.” 
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“Tt was a foolish marriage on both sides,” said Mrs. Barrington, 
with a sympathetic sigh. 

“Not a very wise one I fear,” said Monica, echoing that sigh. 
“ But now that it is done, and cannot be undone ——” 

She stopped. 

“We must make the best of it,” said her mother, completing 
the sentence. 

“Yes,” she returned. 

“Well, write the notes, my dear. Let us have a pleasant little 
gathering. Ask some nice people. It will do the poor young 
things good to be asked with the nice people ; and I do not suppose 
they will presume on it afterwards.” 

“‘ They are so nice themselves,” said Monica, for one of the rare 
times of her life pained by her mother’s manner. 

So sweet as she was by nature, so true a Christian by principle, 
how strange it was that she should always adopt this tone of 
superiority, of almost arrogant assumption of patronage when 
speaking of Armine St. Claire! After all, were they, the Barring- 
tons, really so very far his superiors? And Ione—she was little 
like one needing the patronage of superior persons! If mother 
could only feel for them as kindly as now, but with less con- 
descension ! 

She said nothing of all this however, as she began her notes of 
invitation for the afternoon tea whereof the motive was the St. 
Claires. She only sighed, and wished that foolish futile wish of 
the earnest and conscientious, that she could make others see with 
her eyes—that wish, the folly of which is only equalled by the 
desire of the loving that all others should recognise the perfect- 
ness which love alone can find. 

“ We will ask Edward, of course, but he is sure not to come,” 
said Monica, looking up from her desk. ‘ He has a horror of 
afternoon teas.” 

“We can do no less than invite him,” said Mrs. Barrington ; 
adding, with the mild disapproval of her kind: “it would be better 
for him if he liked these pleasant little gatherings more than he 
does, dear fellow. He is a dear good boy, but he is not very 
domestic, I fancy. And I am sorry for it.” 

“No,” said Monica. 

“T shall be pleased if he comes,” continued her mother. “One 
never knows how much good may not be done by little things of 
this kind. No dropping of good seed is to be despised.” 

“No,” said Monica again; and on this very slender chance the 
note was sent to Hillside with the rest. But, to the surprise of 
both Monica and her mother, when the afternoon in question came, 
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the first person to arrive was Edward Formby himself; and the 
next was Ione—without her husband. He had been called out to 
a distance, she said, making a brave effort not to show the annoy- 
ance she felt. For she had not yet learned even the alphabet of 
resignation to the inevitable conditions of a medical man’s life, 
and could never be got to understand how the claims of his pro- 
fession should be superior to her own. 

“But he will come to take me home,” she added, glad to put 
herself forward as the cause of his appearance. 

On which Mrs. Barrington said kindly: “I am glad of that, my 
dear ;” and Monica added even yet more kindly: “ We will take 
good care of you till he does come.” 

Was it not Armine’s wife to whom she was speaking ? 

“Thank you,” said Ione, not quite so graciously as might have 
been. 

She did not feel that she wanted taking care of, and secretly 
resented this slight assault on the fringes of her liberty. That 
liberty was so precious! It was only another facet of her love— 
only an interchangeable term for her happiness. With it she had 
gained Armine; and she watched over it as jealously as one natu- 
rally does watch over the ark wherein is enshrined the most sacred 
possession of one’s life. 

Poor Ione! Her happiness would not have been quite so secure 
had she known that Armine’s severe case at a distance was merely 
a pretext to enable him to escape the ordeal of a long afternoon 
at the Dower House, so that he might compress his agony into as 
short a space of time as was possible. He, too, had made heroic 
efforts to reduce his love to the same ghostly state as that to 
which Monica’s had attained. But he was not so successful as 
she had been. The ever-present irritation of Ione’s love, which 
never allowed him to forget the mistake he had made, kept his 
regret more actively alive than the mere blankness of loss would 
have done. Had he not been married, or had not Ione loved him 
with such masterful passion, he could have subdued his sorrow 
more effectually and borne it more stoically. But it was such an 
incessant sting—such a constant reminder! The efforts made over 
himself were so unending and full of such maddening consciousness ; 
the fight in his heart between love and duty, repentance and 
regret, distaste and gratitude, was so living, so strong, so terrible 
There were times when he felt as if he must tell the whole truth to 
Tone, if only to free himself from the burning imperiousness of her 
love—that burning imperiousness which made him think of Monica 
as the blazing sunshine makes one think of the dark starlight; of 
the soft grey days of an English spring ; of the tender tranquillity 
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of the fading autumn ; of anything that shall make one forget for 
a moment this ardent sun, which fires the blood and maddens the 
brain by its very intensity of splendour. But when he fully 
realised this kind of weariness, then he turned back to his exacting 
and adoring wife in contrition, and tried to believe that he was 
indeed grateful for her love, and responsive as became him. As 
if ever men were grateful for a woman’s unasked love! As if 
their passion, not voluntarily given, can ever be evoked because 
of hers! 

This afternoon tea, planned with so much kindness by Mrs. 
Barrington, was outwardly a success. All the nice people who 
had been invited had come; and yet, nice people as they might 
be, no one eclipsed the bride. There was no mistaking Ione’s 
natural position, wife though she was of nothing more aristocratic 
than a country practitioner. No one, not even Theodosia, could 
snub her with impunity ; nor could dear Mrs. Barrington herself 
quite succeed in patronising her with comfort. She held her own 
with such superb self-possession, such impenetrable pride, that 
all were foiled and baffled, on the side of impertinence and that of 
kindness alike. 

Theodosia, however, was one of those who, when they wish to 
attack and have determined to annoy, are no more baffled than 
so many midges, no more to be foiled than so many mosquitoes. 
Through all this afternoon she was singularly sweet in manner to 
every one save Ione, whom as yet she had ignored; but she was 
as watchful as she was amiable. She was still unconvinced that 
Monica’s composure was as real as it seemed to be; and this pro- 
nounced kindness to Ione rather confirmed than shook her secret 
suspicions. Incapable of such generosity herself, she yet knew it 
when she saw it, and did not confound it with indifference. Also 
she had heard of Ione’s wood-walk with Edward Formby, and she 
felt as if she were on the threshold of all sorts of potential excite- 
ments—as if the curtain had just drawn up, and the first act of 
a well-seasoned drama had been set. 

Monica, Ione, and Edward Formby made a pleasant triad, a 
little withdrawn from the rest. Ione, treated with distinction by 
both, posed as a young queen, as she used to pose before her 
father’s men at the mill. ‘It was so natural to her to be the 
young queen! She did it well because it was so natural. Pre- 
sently Theo fluttered into the midst of the group, bent on 
mischief. 

Tone had taken as strong an antipathy to Anthony Barrington’s 
sharp-eyed and shrewd-witted wife as Theo in her turn had taken 
to Ione. Hence there was that kind of secret war between them 
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which women alone know how to wage, and each put herself in 
mental fighting attitude whenever there was the chance of a 
fray. 

"You are a great walker, Mrs. St. Claire?” said Theo, with an 
interrogative smile and accent. 

Tone raised her eyes in her slow disdainful way. The question 
seemed innocent enough, but she scented danger all the same. 

“T walk,” she said, “like every one else. A great walker is 
another thing.” 

“Mrs. St. Claire is a great walker, is she not, Mr. Formby ?” 
Theo continued, turning to Edward. 

“Is she? Yes, I suppose you would say so,” he answered. 

“You must be a good judge,” said Theo innocently. 

“JT, Mrs. Anthony ; why ?” he asked. 

“ You walk with her a great deal, do you not? How delightful 
to be able to take those long country rambles!” 

Tone turned on Anthony Barrington’s wife a pair of eyes which 
blazed with anger. 

“Mr. Formby walk a great deal with me?” she repeated. 
“Who has put this into your head, Mrs. Barrington? or have 
you made it up for yourself?” 

“T have heard it from twenty people at the least, and I never 
make things up for myself,” said Theo with delicious sim- 
plicity. 

It was Miss Maria Crosby only who had told her. 

“ And what did you hear?” asked Ione, her eyes still fixed 
with that devouring wrath on the little woman’s vivacious face, 
clothed in its mask of simple candour. 

“That you and Mr. Formby walk about together a good deal,” 
said Theo, as if she had said that the sky was clearing or the tide 
coming in. . 

“Oh, come now, that is going too far!” said Edward, with an 
uneasy kind of laugh. 

“T have not heard it, dear Theo,” said Monica gently. 

“And is your ignorance to be the measure of my knowledge?” 
returned Theo sharply. 

“Then if you have not made it up yourself, you have heard 
something so untrue that I do not care to contradict it,” said Ione 
with disdain. 

“No; I thought you would not,” said Theo, quite amiably. 

“When I came to England, I believed I came among people 
who spoke the truth,” said Ione. 

“T fancy we are a little better than yourselves,” returned the 
other, always amiable and simple. 
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“You are not so good!” said Ione, with an Italian uplifting of 
her chin, expressive of supremest contempt. 

“ Do all Italians get angry about trifles?” asked Theo, with the 
serious air of one seeking for knowledge. 

“T suppose that insignificant and horrid little creatures can 
make them as cross as others,” answered Ione. 

“That would be quite natural,” answered Theo. “But how 
different everything must be here for you, Mrs. St. Claire! How 
much you must have to learn and admire in our English habits 
and manners,” she continued, suddenly breaking away from the 
subject immediately on hand and going back to the starting- 
point. 

“As I find them at Oakhurst?” asked Ione. “I prefer those I 
have learned at Palermo.” 

“Naturally you are fond of Palermo. And it is lovely, is 
it not?” asked Monica, eager to create a diversion, distressed 
as she was by this crossing of swords between her brother's wife 
and Armine’s. 

“Yes,” answered Ione hardily. “Of course I love it best of all 
places in the world—my own old home and all my dear friends— 
of course! The people are so sweet-tempered and easy to deal 
with! so good and amiable and well-bred. They never say 
disagreeable things, or try to make one uncomfortable, as you 
English people do. You are so harsh and rude in comparison 
with them.” 

Which speech, by the way, was scarcely an illustration of Paler- 
mitan good-breeding. 

“You find your set here unpleasant?—I am so sorry!” said 
Theo sympathetically. 

“My set?” repeated Ione. “What do you mean, Mrs. Bar- 
rington? My set is yours.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Theodosia, with arched eye- 
brows. “I should not have thought that. But what a pity you 
married an ill-tempered Englishman, and not one of those dear 
good-natured Italians!,” she continued, as if she were saying the 
most kind-hearted and sympathising thing possible. “It must 
be dreadful for you, with a cross man, at this wretched little 
‘Oakhurst !” 

“T do not deserve your pity,” said Ione with fire. “I married 
my husband, not Oakhurst. And I did not say that he was 
unamiable. I said others.” 

“ But it must be dreadful for you all the same,” said Theo, still 
sympathetic. 

_ Ione rose to the fly. 
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“ Perhaps you cannot understand that one should love some one 
better than oneself and everything else,” she said, with an accent 
which meant to imply Theodosia’s utter ignorance of the power 
of loving. ‘“ We learn to love in Sicily. You English marry 
only for money, but we for love,” she added emphatically. 

Theodosia again arched her well-shaped eyebrows. 

“T always thought that, with you, the men married for money 
only, and the women were sold like slaves,” she said; “that not a 
man could be found in all Italy who would marry a girl 
without a dot, and that you did all your love-making after, 
not before, and with every man in the world rather than your own 
husbands.” 

“So bad as all that, Theo?” asked Monica, with a laugh that 
vainly tried to make the whole thing a bad joke. 

“What can you, or any of you English people know of Italy!” 
sneered Ione. “You come over for perhaps two months—rush 
into all the picture-galleries and churches—do Sicily in a week ; 
and then go home and say you know the Italians! You know them 
as little i 

“ As you know the English,” interrupted Theo with a laugh. 

“I? Iam English!” said Ione, lifting her head. 

“T don’t think we quite acknowledge you!” said Theo. “If 
you were English you would not do the things you do, Mrs. 
St. Claire ; or if you did, you would hear of them again from some 





“ Theo! ” said Monica, with forced gaiety ; “ what an odd creature 
you are!” 

“People may say of me what they like,” replied Ione ; “I shall 
do just as I think proper, and I do not care what the whole world 
thinks!” 

“You are quite right, Mrs. St. Claire,” said Edward. 

“You will find instead that you are quite wrong,” put in 
Theo. 

Monica laid her hand on the young wife’s arm. 

“ You will never even want to do what others do not, dear Mrs. 
St. Claire,” she said softly. ‘So you are quite right, as Edward 
says.” 

“What a mass of contradiction you are, Monica!” cried Theo. 
“You and Mr. Formby are the worst advisers in the world!” 

At this moment Armine came into the room, and the sparring 
between Theodosia and Ione perforce ceased. 

St. Claire was deadly pale as he passed through the crowd to 
where Mrs. Barrington sat on the sofa, facing the door, but his 


manner was as quiet and apparently as self-possessed, and his 
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bearing was as graceful, as of old. No one could have seen that 
anything was amiss with him save for that dead-white face, which 
made his eyes look so large and mournful, and for that artificially 
composed manner which of itself betrays the fact of effort. After 
he had spoken to Mrs. Barrington, he made his way towards 
the group sitting a little apart, seeing in it only Monica by 
the side of Edward Formby, her naturally assigned husband, 
and Ione, as the eternal negative set against his happiness. As 
he came up, Ione turned her eyes on him, with a kind of triumph 
in them not difficult to read. Here was her vindication—the 
Apologia for her life—the worthy cause of all that she had done 
—the idol for whom she had descended from her own pedestal of 
pride to carry incense in the service of love. She spoke to him, 
as he greeted Monica, with that imperious kind of accent which 
her love and its rights gave her, and made room for him on 
the sofa beside her. He returned her look with a gentle smile, but 
took a chair at some distance from her—placing himself between 
Monica and Theodosia. 

Edward Formby’s face suddenly changed. He flushed as if a 
blast from a furnace had blown on him, and, rising abruptly from 
his place, went across the room to where Anthony loomed large 
and heavy among his fellow-men, bored and boring. Theodosia 
looked after him with marked surprise, then said to Armine in 
her shrill way: “ You have frightened Mr. Formby away, Dr. St. 
Claire. Have you had a quarrel?” 

“With Formby? one of my best friends? Certainly not!” 
said Armine. 

“It is always the best friend,” she said, more shrilly than 
before. 

“ With whom one quarrels? I hope not,” he answered, glancing 
rapidly at Monica. 

“ How did you find that man?” asked Ione, in an indescribable 
tone of mingled authority and intimacy. 

It was the flourish of her marriage lines in the face of the world 
—the assertion of her right of possession. 

“ Better,” answered Armine curtly. 

“What is the matter with him?” she asked, in the same way 
as before. 

“We do not talk shop in public, dear,’ was his reply, made 
very gently as to voice and manner, and accompanied by a 
smile. Yet all the same made as an unmistakeable rebuke and 
repression. 

“But if I choose to talk shop?” said Ione, without gentleness 
or a smile. 
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Her husband did not seem to hear her. 

“How are you getting on with your fret-work, Mrs. Bar- 
rington?” he asked Theodosia, giving the knife a cruel turn in 
his own wound. 

“ Why do you ask me ?—I know so little, and have not learned. 
Why do you not ask Monica? You taught her, not me,” said 
Theodosia. 

“T cannot claim the honour of having taught Miss Barrington 
anything,” returned Armine. 

“No? I thought you had been her master in a great deal,” 
said Theo demurely. 

“Theo!” said Monica, her face suddenly flushing. 

Ione looked from one to the other. There was something here 
that she did not understand; something of which her sensitive 
jealousy caught the shadow without discerning the shape. She 
did not know what was there before her ; she only knew there was 
something. 

“Did you teach Miss Barrington fret-work, Armine?” she 
asked in her quietest voice, her glittering eyes narrowed to a 
mere line. “I did not know that,” she added slowly. 

“You did not know what did not exist,” he answered, as gently 
as he had spoken before. 

“When you know my sister better you will understand how to 
take her,’ said Monica. “Dr. St. Claire’s teaching consisted in 
lending me a few patterns. By-the-bye, I have them still,” she 
added, turning to him and speaking with studied indifference. “I 
must look them out and send them back.” 

“Do not give yourself any trouble. They are perfectly useless 
to me,” said Armine. 

He would so much rather she kept them. At least they would 
be a little link, silent and secret as their unhappy love, but 
always a link! 

“Why do you deny it ?” asked Theodosia, looking from Dr. St. 
Claire to Monica and back again. “What is there to deny or be 
ashamed of? How funny you two people are!” 

“You shall teach me, Armine,” said Ione imperiously. 

“Tt is such a pretty amusement!” said Monica. 

“Have you time to learn, dear?” asked St. Claire of his wife, 
that pale smile again about his lips, and his manner almost osten- 
tatiously gentle. 

“Tf I say I have, I have,” was her reply. 

She had never spoken like this to him before. Since her mar- 
riage she had been so happy, so content with fate and life, that 
she had dropped all the angularities of her former self, and had 
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become as soft as a silken ball. But to-day, irritated by Theo- 
dosia’s insolence, and now excited by her insinuations, she was no 
longer the Ione of these later halcyon times, but the Ione of 
Palermo, the moral Ishmaelite whose hand was against every one 
—even against the man she loved. 

“Tf you are going to learn, I will lend you my first patterns,” 
said Monica very kindly. 

“Tf my husband will not teach me, no one else shall,” said Ione 
unpleasantly. 

“Of course he will,” said Monica; and Armine added, with a 
little too much eagerness: “ Of course, if you wish it, Ione. I 
shall only be too happy.” 

Ione’s face, which had become proud and set, neither softened 
nor brightened. What business had this Miss Barrington to answer 
for her husband? If she herself could not answer for him, no one 
else should! 

It was but a slight matter on which to found displeasure, but 
it was quite enough to make Ione sullen and silent during the 
walk home; and Armine, glad of her silence because of the 
respite it gave him from her love, did not seek to break it. Thus 
the two paced along the highway a little apart, though in line, 
looking as if they had quarrelled, and Ione feeling as they 
looked. 

All through the evening Ione was cross and moody, suffering 
as she used to suffer at Palermo when the heavens seemed shut 
against her, and no pitying God lived to listen to her prayer. It 
was the first day since her marriage that she had felt this frightful 
spiritual loneliness which had been her torture in the past, and, 
with the superstition of her kind, she connected this rift in her 
well-tuned lute with the Barringtons, and credited them with future 
disaster. 

“TI shall be made unhappy by them,” she said to herself, and 
hated them all, as she thus thought—even that soft-voiced, gentle- 
faced Monica, who yet seemed so sincerely desirous to be kind 
to her. ‘‘But I do not want her to be kind to me. I want only 
Armine’s love, and my rights. And his love is my right,” she 
added, almost aloud. 

She looked at her husband sitting at the table reading. Sud- 
denly she got up from her place and went over to him. 

“My darling!” she said, putting her hands round his throat 
and bending back his head while she kissed his face, feverishly, 
as one kisses something thought to have been lost and now found 
—as one answers the love despaired of and now granted. 

“Dear Ione!” he said gently, smoothing her hair and returning 
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her kiss as if he had given a flower for a flame. “ But you must 
let me read now, my dear. I have my cases to study.” 

His finger was between the pages, and he opened the book as 
he spoke. 

“You are always occupied when I want you!” she replied 
petulantly. “You are out all the day, and in the evening, when 
you ought to belong to me, you say you have to read up for your 
horrid cases. It is too bad, Armine! I did not marry you to be 
treated like this!” 

He sighed, and laid his book open face downward on the table. 

“But if I do not study, dear love, I cannot practice. I shall 
never get on,” he said gently as before. 

“ You can read in the morning,” she returned sullenly. 

“When I am seeing patients?” 

“The evening is mine. You should not neglect me as you do,” 
she said. 

“Neglect you, dear? I do not neglect you, Ione!” 

He spoke tenderly, and with that remonstrance against sup- 
posed coldness which means more than assertion. 

“Yes,” she said,“ youdo. You no longer love me, Armine!— 
you no longer care for me—I who have loved you so much!” 

She spoke at random, not believing her own words, but the 
mere thought was too much for her. Were it true it would be 
her death-warrant. 

Overcome by the passion of her fancy, she flung herself at 
his feet, and, laying her head on his knees, as she crouched 
like some stricken suppliant before him, she burst into a flood 
of tears. For the moment she had no rights; she had only 
SOrrows. 

‘If you do not love me, Armine, I shall die!” she sobbed. 

He put his arms round her, his face deadly white, his lips 
drawn and quivering. 

“Foolish child!” he said; “you know that I love you—why 
do you make yourself and me unhappy for a mere fancy?” 

“Say it again, Armine! say it again!” she said, lifting up her 
face, tear-stained and disordered, but as divine as the Medusa’s in 
her agony, as full of love as Semele’s in the moment of her prayer. 
“TIT am so wretched—so heart-broken—tell me that you love me, 
darling—again ! again!” 

“You know that I love you!” he repeated in a steady voice; 
and Ione, seizing his hands, kissed them till they burnt like fire 
under her lips. 

“ My life! my love!” she said, her glorious eyes shining through 
their tears with that light which once before had almost blinded 
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him. “Your love is all my life—all I care for in this world or 
the next! Without it I should die! Must I die, Armine?” 
she added in a caressing tone, her voice modulated to the 
sweetest music as she raised one hand and bent his face down 
to hers. 

“No; live poor child!” he answered, laying his hand over her 
eyes to shut them from his sight; saying to himself: “ Would to 
God that I did not!” 


CuarpTter XXYII. 
HER HUSBAND'S FRIEND. 


BacHEtors’ parties are notoriously charming, and Edward Formby’s 
were the most charming of their kind. It was always an earnest 
of pleasant hours set in a golden circlet of generous hospitality 
when those clumsily written, rudely-folded notes were sent out, 
and a luncheon or a dinner at Hillside was offered to the neigh- 
bourhood. The men felt freer there than at places where there 
was a lady to keep the reins tight, sniffing disdainfully at cigar 
ash, and measuring the after-dinner magnums as vices to be depre- 
cated even when perforce allowed. And the women amused them- 
selves by examining everything within their range, and noting 
the difference between their host’s management and their own. 
And as, mixed with this curiosity was always a dash of pity for 
the poor young man’s loneliness and certain discomfort—his bad 
treatment by his servants, who of course got their will of him in 
all directions, and plucked him bare to feather their own nests 
well—they enjoyed themselves immensely; personally profiting 
by his unwived condition, while saying how much better every- 
thing would be, were there but a lady like one of themselves at 
the head of affairs. 

Hence when, two days after the meeting of forces at the Dower 
House, notes of invitation to a luncheon party at Hillside fell on 
about twenty of what Mrs, Barrington called the nice people, those 
who accepted at all accepted with alacrity, feeling sure that the 
fates were preparing for them a day which, if it did not count as 
so much solid substance in their life’s happiness, would at least 
take rank as a very well-flavoured social sweetmeat. 

Mrs. Barrington had invited the nice people to meet the St. 
Claires at afternoon tea :—Edward Formby threw beyond her cast 
into the enlarged domain of luncheon. It was a repetition of the 
time when he had made the handsome young doctor, newly settled 
in the place, one with the male aristoi round about. But what 
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he had done then with good-will, he did now with enthusiasm of 
a rather more intense kind than he acknowledged to himself. 
Spurred on by this enthusiasm for the sacred rights of woman, as 
represented by Ione, and the holy cause of social equality as em- 
bodied in Ione’s husband, he made the young bride the chief lady 
of the occasion, and took her in to luncheon before even the Dowager 
Lady Hinton, who was naturally the queen regnant of the district. 
It was a rash thing to do, but Edward was not one to measure the 
width of the leap when he had made up his mind to take it. And 
he had made up his mind to treat Mrs. St. Claire, the portionless 
bride of the local practitioner, as if she had been a direct descendant 
from the Plantagenets, and the owner of half the manors in the 
place. He did not reflect that he might do her more harm than 
good by his chivalry. He only thought how best to emphasise 
his admiration for the pretty woman who had come among them 
like a being from another sphere, and how to hold her with most 
determination shoulder-high above every one else. 

The Honourable Mrs. Tanner and the Dowager Lady Hinton 
whispered together ; and they and all the other well-born matrons 
exchanged looks which were more eloquent than words. They 
were deeply affronted; even though Edward Formby was such a 
dear boy, and Hillside would be such a charming home for Julia 
or Mabel, Maud, or Mary—Monica Barrington showing no haste 
to make it her own. But Ione, the cause of their displeasure, was 
no whit moved. She took this attention, as she took all others 
paid her, as hers by right; just as Armine had done in his 
bachelor days, when he lived with the first set and was ranked 
with the second. It made the other ladies even more angry with 
her than with Edward, to see her walk in on his arm as proudly 
in one way and as unconcernedly in another as if she had been 
one of themselves. When great people patronise little ones, 
the least they expect is the gratitude of humility in return. And 
this new girl, this country doctor’s wife, was evidently neither 
grateful nor humble. 

In pairing off his guests, Edward, without thought or know- 
ledge of any kind, gave Monica to Armine, as he would have 
given his sister to Ione’s husband, for better emphasis and 
declaration. 

What need have we of ghosts to glide about the battlements 
‘and haunt the dim chambers of the castle? We carry our own 
with us, and have no room for others. The ghosts of murdered 
love, of withered joys, of strangled hopes, of dead beliefs—we have 
them incorporate with the very substance of our life. They lie 
in our bosom and pulsate in our heart; their sighs are in our 
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breath, their tears are in our blood; and when we smile, they 
whisper to us softly, like the cadence of a funeral hymn beating 
up the valley against the joy-bells. No day dawns without their 
pale faces meeting ours as we look towards the sun, and the night 
never comes when we can lay them down,to rest before us. The 
shadows of the past lie over the present, and its ghosts live with 
us, 80 that we sometimes do not know which is true and which 
is fancy—that burning life of the long ago, or this pallid death of 
to-day. 

Those two young people sitting there, apparently living and 
solid as the rest, were in reality as shadowy, one to the other, as 
the souls of the dead meeting mournfully in Hades. Between 
them lay that terrible gulf which nothing now could bridge over. 
They must not even look at each other across it. They must not 
consciously remember that it existed at all. It were a sin even 
to recognise it. Does a woman ever consciously remember that 
such a gulf exists between herself and a beloved brother? As 
little then must they—these two who had loved—and who now 
must ignore and forget. 

Strong in her purity and patience, Monica could bear with a 
sad kind of equanimity this ordeal born‘of the new order of things. 
She looked at Ione, measured her beauty and that strange charm 
which stung while it attracted, and felt herself distanced beyond 
the reach of jealousy. It was to have been expected. She was 
too beautiful to resist. 

On his side, Armine looked from Ione to Monica, thinking how 
far superior the pearly purity of this latter was to his young wife’s 
golden glory. For a painter’s model, Ione—for the charm of life 
and the holiness of thought, then Monica! 

Opposite to them sat Theodosia, her herd of invisible thoughts 
always trotting restlessly through her small head. But save the 
excessive pallor of Armine, and the rather more than natural 
quietness of Monica, she saw nothing that could enlighten her ; 
and the luncheon passed decorously as luncheons generally do. 
Only once, when Monica said: “ How very lovely Mrs. St. Claire 
looks to-day!” Armine’s pale face changed colour, and something, 
which the little woman watching so sharply could not read, came 
into his eyes. He was too loyal to disclaim the praise which was 
Tone’s due. But he longed to be able to say: “ Her beauty is my 
bane—her love is my torture!” 

As he could not say this, he merely answered as any other 
husband would: “You are very kind to say so. I think she is 
looking well to-day.” 

And this trivial reply was the most painful thing of the 
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whole of this bitter-sweet time, so full of pain and pleasure as it 
was. 

Conversation between these two, so closely united and so widely 
separated, was difficult and hedged round with thorns and briars. 
When Monica asked about Italy, each remembered the reason for 
Armine’s going, which made the past a kind of challenge flung 
in the face of the present. When she spoke of Ione, she saw 
what it cost him to reply. She could not talk of herself, for she 
had no facts to tell him, and her feelings she must conceal; nor 
could she question him of himself for the same reason. Hence 
their talk was spasmodic and unsatisfactory, and as subdued as 
the whispers of those who walk among graves, fearful lest too 
loud a voice should waken the dead. They were like two thirsty 
deer, lapping at the stones of a dried watercourse where the 
living fount was guarded by lions. Yet Monica believed that of 
course Armine no longer loved her, having married Ione; and 
Armine believed that of course Monica no longer respected 
him, seeing how false he had been both to himself and to 
her. And yet, each felt that it would not be well to go too deep 
into analysis. 

At the head of the broad table, where Ione sat by Edward 
Formby, conversation was far brisker than it was here between 
these two, who had so much to tell and so little to say. He asked 
her all sorts of questions about herself, and was as much interested 
in her habits as if he had it at heart to harmonise them with his 
own. He was really quite pained when she told him that she had 
never been on horseback in her life, at least not as English 
people count being on horseback; that she could not play lawn- 
tennis; knew nothing of the laws of cricket; could not tell a 
fox-hound from a harrier, though she did understand a Maltese 
from a pug; but he brightened up considerably when she said 
that she could swim, and that she regretted her ignorance of 
those other accomplishments, and wished she could redeem the 
- lost time. 

“T will lend you a horse,” he then said, with a joyous look and 
blithe intonation. “I have the jolliest little mare that will carry 
you like a bird. Every Englishwoman ought to know how to 
ride, and you will soon have a perfect seat. You are just the 
kind for it.” 

“Thank you,” said Ione, with a rapid glance at Theodosia. 

Edward followed her eyes. He laughed aloud. 

“You are not to be frightened by a little gossip?” he said in 


an under-voice. “If you are, you may live all your life in fear at 
Oakhurst.” 
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“T am afraid of nothing,” said Ione, throwing up her head and 
making the Italian sound of disdain. 

“So I should have thought,” he said with admiration. 

She looked at him with a slight smile. 

“Except of brigands in a lonely wood,” she said prettily. 

“ By George, yes! that is quite allowable!” he cried, laughing. 
“Then, when will you come for your first ride?” he asked. “No 
time like the present for fixing things.” 

Something crossed Ione’s mood. A sudden blush of pleasure 
mingled with doubt flashed over her face, but did not linger 
there, and she looked at her husband as if seeking for direction. 
He was looking at Monica, and the magnetic power of those 
glorious eyes failed to attract his attention. Angry that he did 
not return her look, Ione said abruptly to her host: “You are 
quite right, Mr. Formby. Come to-morrow. If I am to learn at 
all I might as well begin to-morrow.” 

She spoke rather loudly, her voice vibrating like metal rods, as 
it did when she was displeased. 

“Quite too utterly delighted,” laughed Edward, charmed by her 
ready acquiescence and meaning no evil in the arrangement— 
sower of wild oats though he was, with a few handfuls still left in 
the sack. Those healthy, headstrong, non-introspective people 
never mean evil. They do it all the same; but they rush into it 
without foresight; as one running swiftly down a mountain side 
rushes over the precipice, unable to pull up in time and not 
knowing where he is going. 

“But how about the habit?” then said Edward. “If you 
have not been accustomed to ride you have no hat or habit!” 

His handsome, ruddy face, which was so like a faun’s, looked as 
pained as if he had encountered a real sorrow. <A proper hat and 
well-fitting habit were as much among the things which were de 
rigueur with ladies as gloves in a ball-room. 

“ Cannot I make a shawl do duty for a skirt?” asked Ione, with 
recollections of the mules at Segestz. 

“Oh no, that is impossible!” he answered, really shocked by 
the suggestion. “We must do better than that. Ill tell you 
what we can do. Monica Barrington will lend you hers till you 
get your own made. It may not be quite a fit, but it will do at 
@ pinch.” 

“T do not like borrowing,” said Ione proudly. 

“Just this once. It does not signify borrowing from Monica. 
She is such a capital girl! And no one need mind what she 
does for them. Besides, it is not like anything else. Hats and 
habits are not necessaries where there have been no horses.” 
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“No,” said Ione sagely. 

“Then I have settled all that first-rate!” cried Edward, as 
joyously as if he had found a prize. “ We will speak to Monica 
and get the thing arranged.” 

So it was all set square between them; and Ione consented to 
borrow Monica’s hat and habit, difference of fit notwithstanding, 
and to take her first ride to-morrow on Edward Formby’s dainty, 
clever, and sure-footed little mare, which was just made to carry 
her. But if Armine had looked at her when she had looked at 
him, perhaps she would have put the subject by, and have refused 
her consent to the whole thing. 

When they went back into the drawing-room, Ione beckoning 
to her husbund, strolled away into the conservatory, into which 
the room opened. She must have a moment alone with him! 
Under cover of the ferns and flowers she must make him feel 
the vitality of her passion, and return the loving caress of her eyes! 
She should die else! she should suffocate! Dear Armine!— 
sweet, precious, darling Armine—how she loved him! 

A bird was singing loudly in a cage hung up among the 
passion-flowers which covered the supporting pillars. It was 
a canary, of the same kind as that which lone had killed at 
Palermo. 

“How like poor Mimi!” she said, stopping before the cage. 
“Poor pretty faithless little Mimi!” 

Armine was not specially delighted by the reminiscence. 

“Yes,” he said gravely. ‘“ Poor little Mimi!” 

“Tnconstant little wretch!” said Ione with sudden bitterness. 
“He deserved it!” 

“Do you think so?” said Armine, still grave, and speaking a 
little wearily. 

Edward Formby came up to them at that moment. They were 
still standing by the cage, Armine looking at the bird, Ione looking 
at Armine. 

“Are you admiring my bird?” he said, in his hearty uncon- 
scious way. “Is he not a stunning little chap? He can do all 
sorts of things; sham dead, hop lame, and obey the word of com- 
mand like a trick horse or a trained dog. He is the jolliest little 
brute! Here, Jack, Jack! come out my boy and show yourself,” 
he added, opening the door of the cage and putting in his hand, 
on ‘which the bird hopped, chirping and fluttering his wings, 
pleased to be taken notice of by his master. 

After he had been put through his paces, as Edward called it, 
Tone held out her hand. 

“T wonder if he will come to me?” she said, speaking to the 
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bird in its own language. It looked at her curiously, chirped to 
its master, then flew on to her hand, and fluttered its wings as it 
had done before. 

Edward laughed and looked greatly pleased. 

“He is not generally so sociable,” he said. “I never saw 
him do that before. Jolly little beast! He knows his friends, 
you see!” 


“T should not like him to go to any one else if he were mine,” 
said Ione. 

“No? why not?” answered Edward with surprise. “I am 
very glad that he likes you. It shows his good taste.” 

“Mr. Formby is more amiable than I am, is he not, Armine?” 


Ione said hardily, laying her disengaged hand on her husband's 
shoulder. 


“Ts he?” returned Armine. 

He knew quite well what she meant; but he was in an un- 
amiable mood at this moment. It was seldom that he felt so 
peevish as he did now. If only he could check Ione’s excessive 
love—repress her demonstrations—he should hold it for such 
unspeakable relief! If only she would forget him for a moment 
and let him forget her! 

“You know what I mean, do you not ?” returned Ione ; “ sharing 
the affections of his bird. Mr. Formby is more amiable in this 
than I am, is he not?” 

Still caressing the bird, she looked at her husband from under 
her level brows, with that look which was at once a challenge and 
a menace, 

“T suppose I must confess that he is,” answered Armine, with 
a smile as unsympathetic as his gravity had been. 

“T would do it again,” said Ione hastily. ‘I would do it to 
anything that left me for any one else. Anything—any one,” 
she repeated with emphasis, no longer kept in bounds by Edward's 
presence, seeing that he had been taken off by Lady Hinton, who 
had come on the scene to see what was going on, and to assert 
her own claims to consideration. 

“Would you?” said Armine, half-carelessly, half-kindly. “I 
scarcely think you are so bad as you wish to appear, Ione. I do 
not believe you would.” 

Extremes meet. Love, as imperious as Ione’s, is satisfied with 
as little as that which suffices for the craven and humble. It is 
80 vigorous, so large, so self-sustaining, so magnifying, that it 
nourishes itself on the smallest amount of food from without— 
just as the craven asks only the mere permission to exist. She 
caught the implied praise in her husband’s words; and as the 
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grey mountain peak is turned to ruddy bronze by the first ray of 
sunrise, so did Armine’s words transform her whole being. The 
angry passions which had begun to dominate her were loosened ; 
the very outlines of her face were softened; the burning light in 
her eyes was quenched; her heart was filled with joy; her whole 
soul felt satisfied, soothed, released. 

“Then you do not think I am bad all through, Armine ?” she 
said tenderly, looking into his face with eyes which caressed him 
as her lips would have done had not old Lady Hinton been peering 
at them through the ferns. 

“Not bad at all, dear,” he answered softly. 

But he did not return her eloquent look. He was watching a 
fly that had become caught in a dionea. 

“ At least I am not bad to you, my own darling, my beloved!” 
she said, her voice lowered to a whisper as she bent towards him 
with a movement full of indescribable tenderness and grace, and 
laid her hand caressingly on his. 

Armine’s pale face flushed, but not with pleasure. Lady Hinton 
watching them through the ferns, smiled sarcastically, and said, 
in an audible whisper to Edward Formby : “ What an extraordinary 
young woman!” while Edward’s bronzed cheeks grew pale, and 
his hands shook as if with fever; and then others of the guests 
sauntering in, they all went on through the greenhouse into the 
garden, and so to the hothouses which made part of the attrac- 
tion at Hillside. 

Suddenly Ione gave a little ery. It expressed that kind of 
emotion born of surprise, which is as much pain as pleasure. 

“We have this all over our house at home—in Palermo!” she 
said, pointing to a bougainvillia, which the Hillside “cultivator” 
had reared with trouble and regarded with pride. “ And this!” of 
a datura; “and these again!” bending over an Arabian jasmine 
side by side with a tuberose. 

When she lifted up her face tears were in her eyes. She was 
astonished at herself. A week ago she would not have believed 
that anything reminding her of Palermo could have brought tears 
to her eyes. But to-day she felt strangely moved, she did not 
know why. It was almost as if she were unhappy, yet how could 
she be unhappy? Her husband was absolutely perfect; never- 
theless she was dissatisfied and uneasy. 

And all for nothing! She knew that he loved her just as much 
as she loved him; and that was more than life itself; but he was 
not so demonstrative as she was, and before people he was 
decidedly cold. She must accustom herself to this, unpleasant 
as it was. It was English, and she loved England. Still, these 
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two experiences of society at Oakhurst had not added to her hap- 
piness, if they had gratified her pride. She was happier at home 
with Armine’s dear head on her lap, when she could show him 
her love in all its fervour, and receive as much as she gave. She 
hated these restraints! Her whole life had been one of restraint. 
Now, when she had the liberty of expansion, she regretted to lose 
it even for a few hours. 

Which did not quite explain the reason why her beautiful eyes 
were dark and humid because she saw a few pots full of flowers 
which reminded her of Palermo, where she had been so wretched, 
and whence flight had secured her joy. 

While they were still in the hothouses, a servant came with a 
message to St. Claire. He had been sent for to the mines, a good 
seven miles away, to an accident which brooked of nodelay. The 
mines led away from Oakhurst still further into the country than 
Hillside, so that he could not take Ione back with him on the way, 
and he must set off at once. 

“But how am I to get home?” asked Ione hastily. 

She was always offended when the claims of her husband’s pro- 
fession clashed with her own, and could never be brought to 
understand that her rights were second to those of the sick. 

“T am sorry, but I must go at once—I cannot help you,” said 
Armine. 

“What a pity I did not have the carriage!” said Monica. “We 
came in the victoria, Theo and I. Anthony is riding. I wish 
I could give you a seat, Mrs. St. Claire, but Theo’s victoria has 
no third place.” 

“Thank you, I do not wish a place in Mrs. Barrington’s 
carriage,” said Ione ungraciously. 

“Don’t make yourself uneasy,” said Edward. “I will see 
to all that. Mrs. St. Claire will be quite safe in my hands,” 
he added, turning to Armine; “I will take good care of her 
and land her safe. So don’t worry, my good fellow. It will be 
all right.” 

“Tt is not very pleasant to be left here like a parcel to he 
delivered at my own home,” said Ione, with a smile too bitter for 
playfulness. 

“T cannot help myself,” said Armine. “I must go nowat once. 
Thank you, Formby, you are very good. I put my wife in your 
hands, and I am sure you will take care of her. Good-morning. 
Good-bye, Ione. Good-bye, Miss Barrington.” 

He held out his hand to Monica, and to her only, and he looked 
at her the last of all to whom he bade adieu. Then, with an 
effort, as if he remembered himself in time, he turned to Ione and 
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forced himself to smile; and so passed away, carrying his young 
wife’s sunshine with him—that sunshine which cast over him so 
deep a shadow. 

When the party broke up in due course, Ione was naturally 
left the last of the guests. Edward however, had had his dog- 
cart brought round with the rest, and he and Ione were seated 
therein, side by side, before old Lady Hinton and the other matrons - 
of pride and place had left the grounds. Still, there was a look 
of intimacy and assignment about the whole thing which the 
dowagers noted with as much displeasure as they had noted the: 
fact of Ione’s supremacy at luncheon. Patronage was one thing, 
equality another. The one might pass, the other was inad- 
missible; and Edward Formby had to receive a lesson which 
each one concerned made up her mind she would be the first to 
give him. 

This sudden diversion of thought and plan made both Edward 
and Ione forget all about that hat and habit which she was to 
have borrowed from Monica Barrington for the sake of those 
riding lessons which he was to give her so generously. He 
remembered it as he was driving her home, and proposed to go 
round by the Dower House to make the demand. But Ione per- 
emptorily refused to do this, and said “ No,” she would wait now 
until she had a hat and habit of her own. It was not in her way 
to borrow, and she would not, even of this extremely popular and 
good-natured Miss Monica Barrington—said with a sarcastic: 
inflection of her voice, which rather startled unsuspicious Edward 
Formby. 

“You do not know what to order,” he answered. “If you will 
not ask Monica, you must let me speak to Wilson. He is a capitali 
habit-maker when directed, but he must be kept up to the mark. 
I know what you want, and you do not.” 

“Thank you, yes, do speak to him,” said Ione, forgetting the. 
shallow water in which the domestic bark floated, if indeed it 
could be called floating at all. “If I am to have it, I might as 
well have it perfect; and, as you say, I do not know the mys- 
teries, and should not understand what to order.” 

So there the matter stood. Those riding-lessons were to be 
taken, and the clever mare was to be put in requisition, and Ione’s: 
hat and habit were to be ordered under the direction of Edward 
Formby of Hillside. He knew what would suit her and what she- 
ought to have. And he was her husband’s sincere friend. Yes, 
quite true; he was this and more. Nevertheless, friend to Armine- 
as he was, he felt that Ione was far too good both for her husband 
and her present position—that a man of St. Claire’s weak health. 
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and slender income was not worthy of her; that her social standing 
was infinitely below her personal deserts; and that she ought to 
have married some strong, healthy, well-endowed country gentle- 
man, with a stake in the county and a family-tree of deep roots 
and well-seasoned branches—a man who would have carried her 
on the crest of the wave and given her a home such as ‘she 
deserved ;—like Hillside for instance. 











